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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


NOW READY—Pricsr 25 Cents. 
THE BROADWAY, 
No 4—For December. 
CONTAINING : 

1, Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the au- 
thor of ‘Guy Livingstone,” Chaps. xv. to xix.—with an 
Dlustration by J. A. er. 

2. The Secret Name. By 8. H. Bradbury [“ Quallon]. 

8. Miseries of Dramatic Authorship. By a Dramatic Author. 

4 Henry Wadsworth =) By W. Clark Russell. 

5. The Skein. By Robert Buchanan, with Full-page Illustration. 

6. From R it Street to Broadway. By Henry Sedley, Editor 
ot “ The Round Table.” 

% bee, aged Men of To-Day. By the author of the “Gentle 


8. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By John Hollingshead 


RADICAL CURE OF 


ABDOMINAL HERNIA OR RUPTURE, 


WITHOUT INOONVENIBNOH TO THE PATIENT OR RESTRICTION IN EXHROISH OR DIET. 


Dr: SHERMAN 


Artistic Surgeon, having devoted his time exclusively to the study and treatment of Abdominal Hernia, in its various forms and 
stages, in the Southern States, and in the West India Islands, respectfully announces to the public that he has opened an office, 697 
BROADWAY, cor. 4th Street, in addition to the one at his residence, 334 East 30th Street, where he offers his services, during the 








9. A Confession. By Alice Cary. 
10. Second Thought. By F.C. Burnand—Chap. xi. to xiv. 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

BUCHANAN’S NORTH COAST, and other Poems. Small 4to. 
Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, gilt or 
antique, $15. 

TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, Ist and 2nd Series, 
complete in one eae, = 66 illustrations by Doré, Ten- 
niel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbauld, -Picke: and Tupper; en- 
graved in the highest style of art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, 
and Vizetelly. Small 4to, apne printed on fine toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $8. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE, by eminent artists and authors, in- 
clud J. E. Millais, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John 
Tenniel, Fred. Walker, John Pettie, J. W. North, J. Wolf and 

. D. Watson, Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G. 
Rossetti, The Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Bu- 
o==, George Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rey. Charles 

gsley. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 42 Illustrations, By William 
Harvey, Hablot K. Browne G. H. Thomas, Thomas Mac- 
quoii, Kenney Meadows, and Birket Foster. Small 4to, ele- 
gaacly printed and bound, $6 00. 

BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. Illustrated with One Handred 
Engra’ By m Weir, Birket Foster, and others. 
Thick 4to, So a and bound in extra cloth. Gilt 
edges, $1000; in ‘key Morocco, exira gilt, $16 00. 

THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. By James 
Greenwood. With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 4:0, 
cloth, $3 00; with the illustrations colored, $4 v0. 

SIR GUY DE GUY. A Sti Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. 
With numerous illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, beautifully 
printed on fine toned paper, aad elegantly bound in extra 
cloth, gilt and gilt edges, price $200. 

2SOP’S FABLES. New Edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend, and illustrated with 114 eugravings from draw- 
ings by Harrison Weir. Post, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
Kandsomely bound in Tree Calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 

WAYSIDE PSIES. Original Poefas of Country Life. Edited 
by Robert Buchanan, and illustraied by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
North and Fred. Walker. El tly printed on fine toned 
paper by Dalziel Brothers, and beautifully bound in extra 
cloth, git Sages, 4to, $10 00; in Turkey Morocco, extra or 
antique, $16 

ROUTLEDGE’S NEW COLORED TOY BOOKS. Elegantly 
rinted in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton Brothers, 
Londen, and pronounced by the London booksellers, su- 

rior in Drawing and Color-Printing to any Toy Books 


fore issued. 
Large 4to, 50 cents each. 
1, THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, printed in 
colors, by Kronheim & Co. 
2, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pictures, 
printed in colors, by Kronheim & Co. 
CINDERELLA AND OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 
24 pictures, printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton 
Brotoers. 
4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCKROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 
Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 
ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 
pages of pictures, beautifully printed in colours, on plate 
paper, by Leighton Brothers, and strongly bound in extra 


Square 8vo. Agee in extra cloth gilt, $1.75. 
SOHUICK SCHUACK ; “frifies for the Little Ones, With 32 fall 
page plates, beautitully printed in colours by Leighton Bro- 


; Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1.75. 

THR CUO COURTS. STORE .... 7 By Thomas Miller. 
ith -page Illustratio! colo by Leigh 

ton Brothers. — oe 
THE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
| hw ae Illustrations, printed in Colours, by Leighton 

rothers. 

OUT OF THE HEART; Lge to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. ith 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
76 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 
THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK; A Selection of Narrative 
Poetry for the Young, with 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
60 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 


For sale by all or mailed on receipt of 
bp tere y booksellers, free, pt of price, 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


hours of each day, wo eens who are afflicted with this distressing infirmity, in full confidence of his ability to afford them 
i diate and per t relief. 

During an Eoecianee of over twenty-five years, the greater portion of which period was occupied as principal of the Rupture 
Curative Institute, New Orleans, Dr. 8. has treated several thousand ruptured aepe y of both sexes and of all ages, a great num- 
ber of whom were restored to health and vigor, and the enjoyments of the blessings of a sound body. 

This unparalleled success spreading throughout the country prompted many ruptured patients to make long and remy! jour- 
neys from various parts of the United states, Mexico and Cuba, to the New Orleans Institute, with the view of reaping the benefit 
and experience of Dr. 8., in the selection and application of his popular remedies. P 

The happy result of this acquired art by Dr. 8. has been effected by most ous study, and an adaptation of one or the other 
of his several patented inventions—the result of that study, to each case presented, im conjunction with his popular 


RUPTURE CURATIVE. 


an external application, promoting a speedy and permanent cure, without subjecting the patient to any of the sufferings and injuries 
resulting from an attempted cure by the rigid and insupportable pressure ot a Truss. 

80 reliabie and beneficial is this treatment that the patient, in most instances from the first application, will cease to be annoyed 
by a return of the rupture and will be enabled to take the most active exercise on foot or on horsevack, with perfect security against 
the dangers of strangulated Hernia. 

Dr. 8., in order to arrive at the absolute certainty of the correctnees of the popular course of treatment invented and adopted by 
him, devoted great attention to the mechanism of the structure involved in the course of Rernia, so that he is now assured, by a large 
experience, that it is in accordance with the principles of science, and with the most universally acknowledged practice of Artistic 
Surgery, and he asserts, with the confidence thus inspired, that it will permanently relieve all cases of reducible Hernia, without 
regard to the age of the patient or the durability of the injary, while it is wholly free from all the cruelty that has characterized the 
treatment of the malady from the earliest age to the present day. He, therefore, invites the earnest attention of the afflicted and 
the closest scrutiny of the profession. 








Office Hours at Residence, 334 EAST 30th STREET, up to 10 o'clock, A.M., and after 5 o’clock P.M. 
Office Hours, 697 BROADWAY, corner 4th Street, from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Dr. 8. has, for the inspection of patients, a large assortment of Photographs, taken from life, of remarkable cases before and 
after treatment, which clearly illustrates the efficacy of his method of relieving this terrible affliction. 
Call or send for an Illustrated Circular of persons cured, showing cases before and after treatment, enclosing two three cent 
postage stamps: 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 

No. 469 Broome 8t., New York. 

Will Publish on 
SATURDAY, NOV. 30. 


1. ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By Witt D. Howszxzs, Author 
of “ Venetian Life.” 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price $2 00. 


2. FOUR YEARS AMONG THE SPANISH AMERICANS. By 
Hon. F. HassavureR, late U. 8. Minister Resident to the Repub- | Largest andmort varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
lic of Ecuador. 1 vol, crown 8vo. Price $2 60. in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


Lately Published : EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal Prayer-Books, Ohuroh Services P 
Lessons, &o. 
New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 





626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
PHCQBE CARY’S POEMS, 
lyol. 16mo. $150, JUST PUBLISHED. 


ONE WIFE TOO MANY, 
BY EDWARD HOPPER. $150. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 
Hoppin’s Illustrations. $150. 
UNDINE BY FOUQUE, 
Herrick’s Illustrations. $1 25: 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 


R. M. Ballantyne’s Entertaining 
LIBRARY FOR Boys 


Comprising, in a neat box, new editions of the four following 
volumes. 12mo, illustrated. $6 00, 
THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS. 
THE CORAL ISLAND; a Tale of the Pacific, 
UNGAVA; a Tale of Esquimaux Land. 
MARTIN RATTLER; a Boy’s Adventures in Brazil. 


A NEW BOOK BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


QU.ADRUPEDS. A Boox or ZooLogr ror Bors. 16mo. 
Profusely illustrated by WiLLIaM Hakvey. Muslin extra. $1 00. 


jue of the above mailed free on receipt of price by the Pub- 


ers, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand 8t., New York. 





TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Few WEEEs, 
DAROY DUNN, 





AWinter Evening’s Entertainment, 

4 SOCIAL CANTATA. Words by Stpyzy Drzr, Music by C. 
A. CuLt. This Cantata introduces the hearty pleasures which 
enliven our winter evenings, and possesses many attractive fea- 
tures which will cause it to b the most popular work of its 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CouRsE OF THE YEAR, 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 








kind ever published. Itis easily “ brought out,” and cannot fail 
to afford satisfaction and amusement whenever produced. 
Priee, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, $1. Sent post-paid, 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Pablishers, 








48 GOOD AS DEAD; oz, Giorr’s Goan, 


BOSTON, 








THE BRITISH AND N. A] 
BETWEEN NEW YORK LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour, And between Boston and Liverpool, 

calling st Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


Boston ....... Wednesday, Dec. 4. 
New York Wednesday, Dec. ul. 
- qrednesds 


ew seve 
Bosto' ee... Wednesday, + 2 9n 
° Now York... Wednesday, J 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... . $80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......670 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 










An experienced surgeon on board. 
owners of these sengethe cqnetnethe Se toate 
qantbiee cnless Bulle of having the value expressed, are = 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer. 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 


BVERY SATURDAY, 


BVERY WHEDNESDAY,: 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. $30 00 
322.105 “its 08 | * "Bo to London....85 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 Do. to Paris.......45 00 


Lig —~ a See Be 18. Om: Bteer- 





TEAM TO gy ate 
S (LagLanD). Jay Roy 


in Curren: 
nae, $0 ee deemed 4 Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
s{moderte aiea Liverpool or Queens $40, currency. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons "for their 


for further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. pala, Agent, 





15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 
eae WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


ng of the QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 


+ eeneeees B12 tons. 


ine, Re! 
FRANC pt. Grace... 
NOLAND. shanceceod Capt. Thompeson.......3,450 








THE UEEN........ "Capt. G “ 
HELV TLA Ca “ 
DENMARK Capt. 17 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA... Sani Lewis. “ 








VIRGINIA. os oe 
Leaves Pier 47 North oe every Saturday, at 13 o’clock M. 
Steamshi 





@ Baloon ; the accomm 
An experienced Surgeon on ship, free ae bo 
are issued in this country to w w .. pee 
ae of their friends from Liverpool or Quemnteen C rey te Da 


le here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of Baceoge | for any amount, 


able at any Bank in Great Britain and Irelan Trelan 
"Paaaage 20 mm New York to Queenstown or Liverpoot— 
CABIN, $100 } Currency 8 map = os, 


For freight or Cabin passage bepress) oF THR Com- 
pany, 57 da TF and for stesrage ‘tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Comp 


" ¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’sS 


TMBROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 















on the Atlantic: on the Pacific with the 

ARIZOMA,.... 00000 coccoecs - COLORADO, 

Haney UNCBY, Se. Conerrrvtrom. 

New YORK,......+-.-0+ ecccseces GoLpgn Crry. 

Oocgan beccce ° ACRAMENTO, 

Nonrugkey Lieut --GOLDBN AGE, 

RISING BTAR, «0-0. cecececceess -Montana, &. &c, 
One of the above and 6 opien endid Steamships will leave Pier 


No. 42, North River, foot of al Street, at 
on the ist, llth and 2ist of ev 
dates fall on Sunday, and ay Gh. on 


o’clock, noo 
month (except when those 
e preceding SATURDAY), for 


ASPINW ecting, via Panama with one of the 
Gomapeny’s Vesmchipe m Panama for 845 FRancisco, to 
at ACAPULCO. 


Departures of ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or 8ouTH Facupse end Cosmmas aammeanan Sepee. Those of 1st 
touch at MANZANILLO, 


——— of 11th of each month connects with new steam line 
Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 

er above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 

leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 


allowed each adult. Baggage- 
‘h, and attend to ladies and 
ae on dock the 

and passengers, who 


hm ET Medicine and attendance 


urther at the 
Cece mae he wharf toot of North 





YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 


admits of very spacious State | AgeD 


Baltic, 
Leave Pier Neo. 46, North River, 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


ilofag stay upteffous ot equiaeat nsx 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 

From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October..........- 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH Gunman. LLOYD. 
BETWHEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN; 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw Srzamens OF THE NorTH G@unuax Lior run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the "United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
me. NEW YORK,—EVERY a 

“ind SOUTHAMPTON —From Nzw York To Bri Lonpow, 
— = — i ested Cabin, 
pahacua ere nw ¥ 


oRnK—First Ca- 
te in gota ote caateelent 
Paysble in gol ort te 





sees; Stomuge, 2? 80.” Price of passage, 
to London and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are sign eet. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 
Alt letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay"No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


of Lading not be delivered before goods are 
ann She Cenom ones ° 


‘Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
Ph Ap ony For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLAOK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS pecans meee 
UNTSVILLE,.........+++-+++ saac Crowell, commander. 
sane SATURDAY, 28rd of November, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY .............+- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
lave a= pepe 30th of a mee at 3 st tad ante 
ving ele accomm 
ea R. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West St. 
) (pth ny COHEN & co” Agents, Savannah. 
destined for the interior shipped by this line con- 
dgectite the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octayus Cohen & Co., 
ts in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination st a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 

WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Nov. 30. 
CEL Captain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 


NTA...... Captain Pi kham, from New York Dec. 28. 


ATALANTA in Pin 
BELLONA........ Captain Dixon.. “from New York, Jan. 11. 
WM. PENN, will leave 


Thc el t British Iron Steamshi 
SF t, on Wednesday, NOV. 30 
a 


No. 3, North River, tor London 
ht will be taken and through Bills of loons given, to 
Hane Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ams’ ~ ee d Dunkirk. , 
For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For frelght apply at 6 at 54 South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TarecorTs CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South yo and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Warexty Lins or Stzamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINOGS | large 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

ble in an 
aS ae, Cota at ita a cr 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadwav. N. Y. 




















For Sale by all Druggists. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade, 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
the | Taz Gazat AmuricaN Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
*| ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sella it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these giguT profits as many broker- 

ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get u 
club. The answer is sim mply this : Let each person wishing to joint Aq 
a club, say how pony 8 ea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by 1, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate pack: and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party as, exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of trans oe on, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 


The funds to BP for AF us ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the epavaniones of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty — we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * on delivery.” 
Rm ... ee at eating up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i2 
paper March 30th.] 

Atter the first a. we send blanks. 

Direct your orders *plainly, Tusa Great AMERICAN Tua Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 

ouse stores to our warehouses. 








TheC y have ted the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wante of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as dg Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will sh 

"goods sold are warranted to ore satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90. $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib 
GREEN TEAS, $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per 1 

MIXED BLACK & GREEN N, 70c., 80c., Hoe, best sr per Ib. 
JAPAN, 0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 

OOLONG [lack], T0c., 80c., 90e., est $1 pe 

IMPERIAL [Green J, 80c., We., $1 00, a9, #10, beet $1.25 per 1 
ENGLISH Ba. ‘AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, ie $1.20 


GuNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best * 50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
uanties of Seep. can economize in that article by using 
a ench Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
sane can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0} 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No. 31 and 38 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ sRancHEs” of 
ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
ection with any other house, 


conn 
P. §.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
CLUBBING together, they can re- 








moLsow are PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant ~~ ons”’ are no more. The 
pom! of L way’s _ Gaoteed 3S —_ ith the 
knife, w' 
Thousands of f ay om Ragan pe hens cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating | yt the Ointment, and their lives ~ ope A > 





their families. ws the cancer in its tortuous win 
itthom: the system. “The Pils purity mini 
Sold by all Druggists. 160 


of men are aged, b 
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Ritevature. 


GONE! 


Gone! Yes he’s gone, with no word of endearment, 
Without a regret or a tear or a sigh, 
‘o tender speeches to serve as a cerement 
Embalming dead love with a soft-spoken lie! 
A word and a look—a sneer, and they parted ; 
The fabric of years was dissolved in an hour ; 
Life is a blank to a girl broken-hearted— 
No warmth ix the sunshine nor bloom on the flower! 


Sad little heart! So your hopes are all blighted! 

Ab! trample out boldly the smouldering flame ; 
Think not again it can e’er be ignited, 

That love unto you can be ever the same. 
Doubtless you'll love with a feeble sensation : 

d on the ruins of love may be built ; 

Brilliants had ever a pacte imitation ; 

Gold oft replaced by some base metal—gilt ! 


Wearily gazing, like one who is dreaming, 
Her deep grief yet trying to stifle with sighs, 
Sad, bitter tears will be presently streaming 
From sorrowing depths of those violet eyes : 
Is man so noble, so priceless a treasure? 
Or hearts of fair girls merely toys for the vain? 
To love or to lose, orto break them at pleasure, 
Like glittering trinkets you wear on your chain? 


Gone! Yes he’s gone, though the birds go on singing, 
Whilst dreamily flutter the fast-falling leaves. 

Tis over! Yet still merry voices are ringing, 
And reapers yet binding the bright golden sheaves : 

Still the clear brook where they wandered together 
Flows on, though its carol is changed to a moan; 

The same, but how changed, is the bright sunny weather 
To one left down-stricken and weeping alone. 


Gone! Yes he’s gone, and she’ll nourish her sorrow, 
In silence and sharpness ’twill dwell in her breast ; 
Sadness as weary to-day as to-morrow, 
The same mocking dreams ever haunting her rest : 
Man, in his anguish, may publish his sadness, 
And brazen it out by the force of his will, 
To woman ’tis given to laugh in her gladness ; 
To suffer in silence—to weep and be still! 





THE POET'S BOUQUET. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE HEUSSY. 


By day I steal from her with secret guile 

Each slightest word, each little passing smile, 
The quiver of a curl, soft courtesies, 

The gleams, the shades, that flit across her eyes ; 
The-transient rose that dawns upon her cheek, 
The veil that playful breezes love to seek ; 

The echo of her steps, the perfumed air 

That floats about her lips and dusky hair ; 

The very rustle of her trailing gown, 

And make of these sweet nothings, thus mine own, 
A poet’s bouquet—Then at eventide 

1 - we by 7 flowers the ak beside, 

And on this fragile group, arranged by me 

Let dew and ved ery gather silently. 7 

Glad as a child, with gesture and with speech, 

I converse hold with all, with all and each ; 
Spell out her name within their cups of light, 
‘Tremble, complain, shed tears of fond delight ; 
Say to the air, “ Our voiceless language be, 
Take her my heart, and bring back hers to me!” 
Then, ere I go, my bouquet I undo, 

Bouquet of hope and melancholy too! 
Full-hearted, breathe its scent ethereal, 

Touch every flower, and meaning give to all ; 
Caressing both the faded and the bright, 

I count my booty still with fresh delight! 

And when at midnight I retire to rest, 

That cherished bouquet to my heart is pressed ; 
And while I sleep, her image ever seems 

To scatter all its flowers amid my dreams! 


A. D. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


AN ACCURATE PICTURE OF MODERN “ sOCIETY.” 


Asa rule, when the life’s happiness of a young lady and 

ntleman in love hangs on the utterance of a word, the anx- 
ous couple would hardly be likely to plunge into a giddy 
waltz, with the idea of meeting their doom in the most judici- 
ous manner. But man is acreature of circumstances over 
which he has no control, and he would often come off very 
an oe for the — faculty ot adaptability which 
has been given him. If he cannot command the solitude of a 
cypress grove or of a howling wilderness in which to bemoan 
at his ease the ills that flesh is heir to, he can, at a pinch, do 
it quite as effectively in the midst of an evening party. T 





hus 
it was that Mr. Theodore Spooner—possible Lord Chancellor, 
actual barrister-at-law unburthened with briefs—being unable 
to find or make an opportunity for holding onate converse 
with the idol of his soul at the supper-table of her obdurate 


father, sought and found it in the gyrations of a waltz after[ 


supper. 

E Dearest Matilda Rosa,” he’cried, with eager but somewhat 
disjointedly expressed anxiety, “in a few—short moments I— 
I shall be far—far from 
a aan a ee _ Ly cases Bs enalaver of his 

a sharply. count your 

“Twill. One, tee, three. I was about” 

“That's better,” she replied sweetly. “One, two, three. Go 
on,” she added gly. 





<i as Daplily ba op a od on my 


toes.’ 

ee dearest T’m—one, two, 
now. note at Reps of-ene, two, three—moving 
hard-hearted 


“ ly darling Matilda Rosa, this‘is terrible! Can nothing be 


done 


“Hold me a little tighter. Nothing. You might as well at- 
has—one, two, three—made up his mind.” 

“ May I—one, two, three—speak to him ?” 
“No. Come closer to me. He'll only—keep time—snap 
your head off.” 

“Then, dearest and best, I don’t see what is to be done.” 

“T can only say—change arms—I’ll never marry any one but 

0’ ny 


u. 

A million thanks for that assurance, my——” 

“You are getting quite out of step again. Waliz into the 
next room, or we snail be noticed.” 

“My own one! I tread—one, two, three—on air.” 

The happy—uahappy—pair wound themselves out of the 
back into the front drawing-room, for the = reason given ; 
and a cynical observer might have remarked that the aerial 
stepping of the elated Spooner did not prevent him from tread- 
ing once more on the toes of his charmer, and getting sharply 
rebuked for his clumsiness. 

Matilda Rosa’s father had made a handsome fortune, as it was 
understood, by dealings in hardware; but however it might 
have been made, he was determined to live on it handsomely. 
A necessary of handsome living is a butler; therefore old 
Chicklethorpe naturally en da butler. That the indis- 
pensable man’s name was Larkworthy was, of course fortuit- 
ous, i 

“ Larkworthy,” said Mr. Chicklethorpe, entering the room 
at the moment when his daughter and her lover were twirl- 
ing out of it, “are you quite sure the proceeding’s correct ?” 

“I’ve lived in some of the best families, sir,” answered the but- 
ler, “ and I never knew an instance of the master of the house eat- 
ing anything at supper. Always goes up to the drawing-room 
with the last party that leaves the table ; then slips down again 
and picks a bit quietly with the butler.” 

“ But suppose he were to find nothing left to eat ?” inquired 
Chicklethorpe. 

“Couldn’t happen, sir—at least, in any house where a butler 
was kept who had ever lived in good families, where the masters 
knew how tw appreciate their butlers’ arrangements for their 
comfort.” 

“ What’s the time, Larkworthy ?” 

“ Half-past four, sir, a.m.” 

‘* Biess me! Did they keep such late hours in any of the other 
families you have lived in ?” 

“ Never, without considering it in the butier’s wages.” 

“Your watch must be a few hours too fast, Larkworthy; it’s 
— you could be so very wide awake if it were really so 

ate.’ 
“ One of the first duties of a butler, sir, is to be wide awake 
at all hours.” 

“ Touching!” cried Chicklethorpe. “It ever I write a ‘ His- 
tory of the British Butler,’ 1’ll come to you, Larkworthy, for 
the sentimental passages.” 

“T could supply you, sir, with some excellent ideas on the 
subject of wages.” 

“Tl bear it carefully in mind. But order is Nature’s first 
law. We'll defer the construction of a ‘History of the 
British Butler.’ In the best of families in which you have 
lived, Larkworthy, where did the master of the house 
a ,, himself while the guests were taking their depar- 
ture : 

“ Always at the head of the stairs, sir—well out of sight of 
the 7 and cloak room,” replied the indispensable man, 
crisply. 

“ No instance of any of the masters of any of those houses 
being swept over the banisters ever happened within your 
personal experience, did it, Larkworthy ?” 

“ Certainly not, when the master had taken the precaution 
to supin re with his butler.” 

“Place me, Larkworthy, where you think I shall do you 

most credit,” replied Caicklethorpe. 
_ No catastrophe of the kind suggested marred the evening’s 
diversion of Mr. Chicklethorpe’s departing guests; and, when 
the last of these had retired, he returned in safety to his now 
empty’back drawing-room, where his only child, the heiress 
to his handsome fortune, was at the moment removing her 
gloves, as if she was going off duty. 

“ Well, Matty, how have you enjoyed the evening?” 

“ It’s been delightful ; and you, dearest pa ?’’ 

“T’ve supped capitally.” 

“ Why, pa, you didn’t get a single mouthful.” 

“ You are quite right, my precious, L ate a great many. 
What's become of your mamma?” 

“She went to bed the moment she saw the Misses Soprano 
sit down to their second volume of duets.” 

“T hope you do not fail to observe and admire the ripeness 
of judgment exhibited by your mamma. Have you danced 
with anybody ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ With any gentleman in particular ?” 

“Yes, papa; in particular with every one who could dance.” 

“ What was your idea of them in general ?” 

“ That there wasn’t a good-looking man amongst them.” 

“Exactly. You didn’t find one a bit uglier than another? 
You find no difficulty in choosing a husband from amongst 
them, then?” 

“None at all pa.” 

“ By which I understand you to signify that you have al- 
ready made ‘your choice ?” 

“Long ago, Papa.” 

“ Your decision of character is complimentary to your 
parentage. Who's the selected ?” 

“ Mr. Theodore Spooner, pa, barrister, One Hundred and 
Four, Fig Tree Court, Inner Temple, third floor back, over- 
looking the gardens where they grow the wonderful chrysan- 
themums; he’s such a dear!” 

= ’t a halfpenny, and not likely to get one.” 

“But he loves me, pa, to distraction.” 

“ Bless you, my only child; intelligence is marked in every 
lineament of your expressive features. Kiss me.” 

“Darling papa! ‘You consent, then ?” 

“I do—to your going to bed at once.” 

“ But what of Theodore?” 

* Precisely.” 


: 7 pa, you don’t decide.” 


beg your pardon, my sweet. I decide that he shan’t 
have you, 





“ Oh,” cried Matilda Rosa, witha liar] intonation 
of voice. “Good-night, then, dear pe” iol 


Sah 2 ie three—consent ?” clination to 
- That's right. One, two, three. Not the least hope. I’m in 


tempt to—go on counting—move a mountain as pa, when he | alo’ 





i dad i 
: F 


jg HAving sald which, the tripped away, humming & lively 


“ Every bit her father’s own child,” said Ohicklethorpe 
If bs he followed her with his “ She'll do. im 
to a <ahe checking a in- 
him «You look es if it were the instead of the 


end of the night—I mean evening—Lar : 
“7 happy and proud, sir,” replied Larkworthy. 
“ OF what ?” 

sir—now that we are quite 

luring the twenty years I have had the honour to serve 

es, I never saw an evening party bet- 


“Showed what a retired hardware man can do, when he 
likes to do it?” asked his master. 
“ And supplies himself with servants to whom he isnot 
lly in respect of st 


ere there man: t 
on, Earkworthy ' ny before the house at any one 
can 


« With pride report to you, sir, that only one person 
went away in a cab.” 

“ Mr. Spooner ?” 

a a sir; he = on foot.” 

ery good. Then, now put out the lights, and get to bed.” 

“T beg on, sir, but I have lived is some ots best fa- 
milies, and I never knew the lights to be put out before all the 
guests were gone.” 

“Well, Iam not surprised at that. But all the guests are 
ax from a sidan 

xcuse me, sir, but there’s still some one remaining.” 

“Who is it?” ’ ~~ 

“T don’t know, sir. But I have secured his hat.” 

“ After securing his hat, did you happen to think of looking 
about for him ?” 

“ As was my onerous duty, sir—in every room in the house, 
Lng < of course, You don’t look quite so well as 
you did, sir.” 

“ What is this hat like, Larkworthy ?” 

“ Well, sir, it resembles a hat more than anything else I 
oy think of at the moment. Perhaps you would like to see 
i 

“T should,” replied Chicklethorpe. 

Larkworthy hurried from the back drawing-room, and in 
4 | moments returned, bearing the mysterious hat in his 

and. 

“There’s something decidedly strange in its ap ce,” 
said Chicklethorpe, after contemplating it at arm’s length for 
several moments. 

“ Yes, sir,” acquiesced Larkworthy. ‘It’s bran-new—and 
it’s very strange indeed for a bran-new hat to be left to the 
last at an evening party. And see, sir; there’s something in 
it—something wound round and round, inside the crown.” 

The “something” was a strip of paper, about twenty yards 
long, on which was written, with letters about six inches apart, 
the following terrible sentence :— 


Wuen THIs Hat 1s Founp, I soatt wave CgasED TO EXIsT. 


“An anonymous suicide,” cried Chicklethorpe. “Rush to 
the aoe P 

“ pardon for the suggestion, sir; but he may have 
preterred to blow cuthisteaine’ 

“Tn that case it would be of no use looking for him in the 
river, certainly. But if he had fired a pistol, we should have 
heard the report.” 

“Not it the shot was fired a long way off, sir, I think.” 

“ Tt is possible you may be right, Larkworthy.” 

“Let’s read the fatal announcement once more, sir, ‘ When 
this hat is found, I shall have ceased to exist.’ It’s all right, 
sir. He can’t know that his hat has been found; we’ve only 
to put it back to where I took it from, and go to bed.” 

“ There must have been an Old Bailey pleader amongst your 
«om Larkworthy.” 

“I believe I may say I come of an excellent family, sir; but 
reverses of fortune——” 

“ Not, now, Larkworthy ; let us, for the present, confine our 
attention to the mystery of this hat. The words of the un- 
happy man—I take it for granted that the hat belon toa 
man, and that he was unhappy—are, ‘ When this hat is found, 
[shall have ceased to exist ;’ clearly as much as saying that 
he will not require the hat for further use, and whoever finds 
it is welcome to it.” 

“There’s nothing more need be said about it, then, sir; 
and, supposing you do not intend to keep it for your own 
use, I would make so bold—as I found it——” 

“T freely hand it over to you, Larkworthy, and may you—— 
Eh? What was that?” 

“ Tt sounded, sir, very like——” 

“ It did,” cried Caicklethorpe, in a trembling voice. 

“ T was going to say a groan, or death-rattle, sir.” 

“JT was prepared to hear the worst, Larkworthy. But 
what’s to be done? Can the fellow have—— There it is 
again—in the direction of my daughter’s room.” 

Chicklethorpe rushed towards the landing, but stopped sud- 
denly. On the lowest step of the stairs he beheld Matilda 
Rosa seated, with her hair down, but not otherwise prepared 
for going to rest. 

“What in the name of anything are you doing there ?” 
cried her astonished father. 

“ Groaning, pa,” she replied. 

‘“* Ask her what for, sir,” whispered Larkworthy. 

“ Thank you for the suggestion, Larkwortby, I will. What 
are you groaning for, Matilda Roga?” 

“ Becsase I’m wounded, pa.” 

“Wounded! Good gracious! Whereabouts?” 

“In my affections, pa.” 

“Tm glad — injury is not of a kind to need sticking- 
plaster,” cried her parent, much relieved by the explanation. 

“ Miss Matilda may be able to tell you something 
about the hat, sir, perhaps,’ enqnemtes Larkworthy. 

“ Listen to me, my dear: Larkworthy has found a hat, in 
which was enclosed this mysterious note. Read it—you have 
received an excellent education.” 

Miss Chicklethorpe passed with her papa and Larkworthy 
into the back drawing-room, where there was a better light, and 
read the fatal missive. As soon as she had made out the ter- 
rifying sentence she uttered a loud cry, and threw herself 
into her father’s arms. 

“ My dear child,” cried Chicklethorpe, “I wouldn’t for the 
world let you fall; but—— She revives. Best of children, 
compose yourself and walk to the nearest sofa, if you think 
you shall require any further support.” 

“ Where am I?” she inquired vaguely. 

“ In your fond and indulgent father’s house——” 

“ Back drawing-room, miss,” added Larkworthy reas- 
coral. 


I remember,” she cried id ye been 
the cause of your only oot ry Ginatution.” tas tas go.” 
“I will, my child—to bed,” replied Chicklethorpe, 












e ay, before fore he goes, let me understand }; you 
my soul, with all my——” 


worthy, see Mr. Spooner 
w minutes’ ieee before I 
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Profeseor Alexander Wilson of Glasgow, 
in 1774, observed the ae of their nearest 
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and who thence advanced the opinion, that they were 
les in the sun’s —— by masses of elastic 
fluid escaping volcanicaliy the fiery globe underneath, 
and thus, not only laying bare the sun’s surface in the central 


of} nucleus, but also, by ng expansion, causing that 





to traverse: yet may we 

it embraces, or its com- 
te pe ; for their very baste 
to mark and nove the prominent phenomena of the wide uni- 
pted men to overlook the more obscure though 
ces, which thicken the more closely they sur- 
round us, and it surely avails little that the colour and place 
of stars and nebulosites are 











his hat, thus, to the other side of the room, 


kworthy, not moving a muscle. 
Don’t interrupt the flow of my narrative, pa. 
he would tell me that he bad a mother.” 

“Ob,” suddenly cried Larkwortby, 





wo, while those multiform 
which centre in the sun and focate in the earth 
teelf, are as yet unacknowledged, except in the infinite va- 


he ee = its present powers rod pre ay ome 
out a wide region for patient observation and stu: ex- 
science shall afford em new, un- 


“ this is too affecting.” 
kwortby,” said Chick- 
“ But you are crying hy ‘Ab, I always 
had a tender heart, sir,and that 1 might rely upon it w 


sidering the question 1 was men- | tended only when opti 


the time came for reco 
The butler’s aa were drowned in the sudden peal of one 
“That bell,” exclaimed Matilda Rosa. “Pa,I feel I'm 


ay iy lamb, if you could only wait until we have ascertain- 
arkwortby, go and ascertain.” 
stairs, hastil 


thought-of contribution to the means and appliances of sight; 
and astronomers have fitly left off for a time idly recounting 
the stars, aud indulging in vague speculations on what is be- 

better of examining minutely 





agencies. have hitherio been too commonly regarded as ia- 
significant in comparison with more brilliant discoveries, but 
i ch every day gives further proof of their in- 
ions to the condition and destiny of our mother- 
earth. We might instance the study of the laws of heat, light, 

etism, as affording most important additions and 
aids to a science of which “ astronomy” is an inadequate,title ; 
but in this paper we shall confine our attention to certain re- 
sults of direct observation that promise to demonstrate many 
between the physical 
sun and that of the earth, and which continue to 
creasing interest, not only for astronomers, but for all iatelli- 


Day by day, at the principal observatories in Europe and 
America, is the appearance of the sun anxiously watched, and 
the spots which often mottle much of its surface carefully 
mapped out, and even photographed. And, indeed, their 
utility recommends such observations ; for gravitation, as we 
vaguely understand it, is not the only liak which binds our 
planet to the sun; and we have yet to learn how much the 
development and present condition of the earth are due to the 
action of those thermal, magnetic, i 
which we have every reason to believe are intimately involved 
in its ‘very existence and entire cosmical relations. Before 
recounting the result of sun-spot observations, we may remark 
the difficulty of tracing at a distance of ninety-five millions of 
miles, and on a visible disc having a diameter of little more 
than half a degree, the condition and appearances of a body 
whose diameter is more than One hundred times, and surface 
twelve thousand times, greater than those of the earth. 

It is more than two centuries and a half since sun-spots 
were discovered, and known to re-appear. The discovery is 
usually assigned to Galileo, whose first work on the subject— 
“ Epistole ad Valeerum de Maculis Solaribus”—is dated 1612; 
but the claims of the Tuscan artist may in this res 
fairly disputed in favour of Fabricius, whuse treatise, “ 
le Observatie,” was written at Wittenberg in June, 
1611. Hariot, in England, published his observations in De- 
cember, 1611; and Scheiner, a Jesuit of Ingolstadt, made 
some important discoveries early in 1612. Even before this 
time, spots on the sun had been observed by the naked eye, 
epler is known to have mistaken one for a transit of 
Mercury. Nor is it to be wondered at that these spots have not 
unirequently been distinguished by the eye, when we consi- 
der the enormous dimensions of some of them. Pastorff ob- 
served one which he found to be 46,000 miles in length, and 
27,960 broad; and Mayer, in 1758, saw one whose diameter 
was upwards of 45,000 miles, having an area greater than 
thirty times the entire surface of the earth. Now, it may ea- 
sily be calculated that a circle at the distance of the solar sur- 
face, having a diameter of one second of arc, has a diameter of 

i and contains 167,000 equare miles; and such an 
area would form a distinct speck, the smallest that can be 
seen as such. Yet spois of an area greater than a thousand 
millions ot equare miles have been recorded ; and these having 
of a minute and a half, or about one-twenty-se- 
condth that of the solar disc, must have been distinct! 
ble to all eyes under,a clear atmosphere. Even the n 
the cavities through which, according to 
el, we see the body of the sun laid bare, 
are sometimes of enormous extent; “solarge,” says one as- 
tronomer, “that the earth could pass clean through such a 
hole without coming within five thousand miles of either 


ed the cause of the ringing. 

Fenny Agee down the 
com with a policeman. 

valle pa, support me,” cried Matilda Rosa, pre- 


” My only comfort, make an effort to do without support— 
at least for a few moments.” 

“ The young lady don’t need to be under no alarm,” said 
iceman. “I have only come to inquire whether any- 
pr here a anything of a young party giving the name 


er 
“ He’s dead,” cried Matilda Rosa; “pa, catch me.” 
“One moment, my dear. I know such a person, my good | 8 


“ So far so good,” said the policeman. “ Do you know him 
to be reepectable ?” 

“I believe perfectly respectable.” 

The policeman stepped on to the landing and returned, 
introducing Mr. Theodore Spooner without his hat, and look- 


very cold. 

ng He lives!” cried Matilda Rosa. “My poor Theudore—he 

lives; but oh, how frightfully cold he looks, Let me warm 
our hands in mine, frozen one!” 

, then ?” inquired the policeman. 

Let him out, Larkworthy,” replied Chickle- 


Larkworthy did as directed, and then returned to his mas- 
ter’s elbo 


Ww. 
» “Young man,” said Ubicklethorpe. 

“That tone—so unexpected,” cried Spooner. 

“ Kindest of parents,” excla’ 
you would consent at last.” 

“ Words wholly fail me,” cried Spooner. 

“ Just what one might expect them to do, I was going to 
say that you may call again to-morrow, for we sball not get 
up any more to-day—if we succeed in getting to bed at all, 
that 1s. Give Mr. Spooner bis hat, Lark worthy.” 

“That is not my hat, sir,” said Spooner, as Larkworth 
offered him the mysterioys head-covering ; “ somebody too 





imed Matilda Rosa ; “{ was sure 


“Out of my house ?—impossible.” 
“I beg pardon, sir,” Larkworthy interposed 
lived in some of the best houses, and have known such a thing 


ppe' 
“I withdraw the word ‘impossible, then. But to whom 
can the confounded hat belong ?” 

At that moment the clock on the chimney-piece struck five, 
and at its first stroke Larkworthy started, plunged one hand 
into one of bis pockets and clapped the other to his brow, as 
if startled out of his propriety by a sudden attack of recollec- 


tion. 

“ Five A.M.,” he exclaimed. “The mystery is about to be 
cleared up. This letter—I found it in my pant 
ereigo on the top of it, and these words, in a bo 
ing, on the outside of it :— 

When the clock strikes five A.M., call together as many of 
the Chicklethorpe family as may not have gone to bed, open this 
letter and read ite contents in the most sepulchral tone of voice 
you are capable of producing. 

“ Road !” cried Chicklethorpe. 

“Read!” cried Matilda Rosa. 

“ Read !” cried Theodore Spooner. 

Thus adjured, Larkworthy opened the letter, and read 
solemnly : shape, as in size, these spots are extremely irregul 
The outer portion, at least, of the sun is frequently in a state 
of commotion, to which the most terrific storm at sea suggests 
only the faintest possible conception. This appears to be ex- 
th from the motions of the spots, and 
ot those red fames, which, during a total 
eclipse, have been observed to project trom all sides of the sun 
sometimes to a height of 40,000 miles. Tkat the photosphere, 
or external luminous envelope, is in a continual state of un- 
dulation, is also indicated by those flaship, 
called lueuli, which have been observed in 
shaded appearance to its sur- 
like that from the waves of 


a belt of one hundred degrees within fifty degrees north and 
south of the sun’s equator. 

generaily uniform passage, at the rate of about 
hour across the sun’s disc, the spots are ob- 
have certain proper motions of their own, which at 
to interfere with their general 


med, hereby declare that the new hat, found 
il given last night at Chicklethorpe’s hospitable 
mansion, is mine; that when this letter is being read I 
comfortably in bed and sound asleep; and that, consequently, 
this ing is nothing more than what, in e 

ied **s mystification ’"—in vulgar phrase, a “ sell. 

infancy with unconquerable melancholy, I have attempted 
toamuse myself with the elaboration of little hat trick. 
May its ingenuity delight you. Ever yours, 








tremely probable, bo 
from the 


“ Remind me to look for Mr. Walker’s address in the ‘ Court 
Directory,’ after I have had a iew hours’ slumber,” said Chick- 


“ There’s a postscript, sir,” said Larkworthy. 
As the hour is late, it may, perbs 
a that my real name is nothing like that which I have 
‘or ever and ever, your 











be as well for me to in- 
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Post-postscriptum.—Give my hat to the poor of the most 
Pat moe = ae district you can discover. 


“ Your want of a hat 
to Spooner. 





te,” said Chicklethorpe 


widening in their course which a account for the appear- 
ance of umbra and peoumbres. . Dawes states, in confir- 
mation of a similar hypothesis, that ihe inner edges of the 
umbia and penumbra appear to be massed and tilted up, as 
if by the action of elastic gas in escaping from the interior. 

A fourth hypothesis, accepted by many eminent physicists, 
seeks at once to account for the spots, and to explain the 
genesis of solar heat—the latter a hitherto unsolved or rather 
unattempted problem. Of the existence of countless meteoric 
stones revolving round the sun, even. at a distance of more 
than ninety millions of miles, we have ample evidence in 
their periodic appearance in the middle of August and of No- 
vember, when the path of the earth traverses their belt. Now, 
it is supposed that such meteorolites, near the sun, within 
and constituting the “zodiacal light,” are continually getting 
entangled in their perihelion passage in the solar atmosphere ; 
and, that thus being “licked up” by the central attraction 
out of their elliptical paths, they form sun-spots during one or 
two revolutions, to be finally swallowed up by the all-devour- 
ing orb. It is further alleged, consistently with known phy- 
sical laws, that the light and heat of the sun are maintained 
by and dependent upon this continual incidence of immense 
masses Of meteoric matter. 

Others, again, consider sun-spots to be analogous to our 
whirlwinds, and cyclonic storms, and allege that, in looking 
at them, ws look down into their rarefied central vortices, 
which, widening upwards towards the surface of the solar at- 
mosphere, present the appearance of cavities. Sir William 
Herschel, in 1801, accounted for the distinctness with which 
the umbra and penumbra@ are separated by supposing that in 
these we see the rupture of successive strata differing in their 
densities. Whatever may be the character of such interior 
envelopes, Arago has satisfactorily proved that the outer pho- 
tosphere is composed of inflamed gas; for he found that the 
rays from the sun’s edge, which leave it at a small angle, are 
not polarised, as would be the case if they proceeded from 
either solid or liquid surfaces; whereas the light from inflam- 
ed gas is always in a natural condition at all angles of emis- 
sion. With regard to the direction and rate of motion of 
solar spots, it has been found that they move from west to east 
in conformity with the direction of the planets, and that the 
sun’s equatorial plane thus indicated is inclined at an angle 
of seven degrees nine minutes to that of the ecliptic. 

Owing to certain proper motions among themselves, the 
time of revolution of different spots is subject to slight varia- 
tions; yet we may fairly infer that the sun revolves on its 
own axis in 25 days. Galileo, in 1612, found that a certain 
spot returned in 28 days; Fabricius, in his “ Dialogue,” gives . 
274 days; and Scheiner, in 1630, estimated the period at 27 
days. These are rough observations, so we may allow two 
days for the earth’s progress in the same direction as the spots 
during their revolution, and regard these three observations 
as giving respectively 26, 254, and 25 days as the sidereal pe- 
riod of the sun’s revolution. The following are periods of 
revolution assigned by eminent astronomers, that have been 
carefally deduced from numerous observations: Lalande gives 
25 43 days; Delambre, 25-01 ; Cassini, 25°59 ; Boehm, 25°32 ; 
Laugier, 2534. Spots are seldom seen at the sun’s equator, 
and never in the circumpolar regions; they usually occupy 
belts in each hemisphere between the parallels of ten degrees 
and twenty degrees of heliographical latitude. Mr. Carring- 
ton, who recently published ela!orate resulis of e.even years’ 
observations, has shown that the spots near the equator re- 
volve ina shorter time than those of higher Jatitudes, and 
that this retardation of angular motion is subject to a law 
more or less definite. His formula gives 2498 days as the 
sidereal period of rotation at the sun’s equator, and 26°57 days 
at latitude thirty degrees, beyond which very few spots have 
been noticed in either hemisphere. Sir John Herschel con- 
siders it reasonable to suppose that the body of the sun rotates 
with a velocity equal to that of its photosphere at the equa- 
tor—that is, in 25 days, and that the diff-rent rates of move- 
ment thus indicated in different regions of the solar atmos- 
phere, together with known differences in temperature, are 
results from that — state of disturbance indicated by the 
proper motions of the spots and other phenomena, The same 
philosopher attributes the differences in the periods of the 
spots, and of the same spot in successive transits, to the dif- 
ferent velocity of rotation proper to higher latitudes, and to 
the effects of the proper motion of a spot in altering its lati- 
tude. Thus, he says, the fact that a spot in 1857 was observed 
to revolve four timesin periods of 25 46, 25 67, 25 83, and 26:28 
days, is to be explained by the force of its proper motion driv- 
ing it into higher latitudes. 

Some of the most interesting facts regarding sun-spots re- 
late to the periodicity of their prevalence. The region of 
spots is at times speckled al! over for two or three days con- 
tinuously; in other years, no spots are to be seen for many 
days. hile we write, only one small spot appears on the 
solar disc, appearing under the telescope of the size of a pin- 
head; but in 1860, spots were seen every day, and in great 
numbers. And in the year 1870-71, any persun, with the aid 
of a good field-glass, properly screened, will be able to see 
some of the spots which will then mottle the face of the sun. 
We are able to make such a prediction in accordance with a 
law announced in 1843 by Professor Schwabe of Dessav. He 
made spot-observations from 1826 to 1860 on about 300 days 
in each year; and found that, in the years 1833, 1843, 1844, 
and 1856, there were, oa fully half the days of observation, no 
spots on the solar disc,and few at any time during these 
yeare—not more than thirty groups in all. But in each of the 
years 1828, 1838, 1848, and 1859-60, there was about 800 
groups—the sun being always spotted. This observed recur- 
rence at intervals of about eleven years of a mazimum and in- 
tervening minimum number of spots as indicating periodic 
seasons of solar disturbance, or activily, as i: has been called 


ving | was fully tested by Professor Wolf ot Zurich, who examined 


belongs to another? Never, sir,” cried 








himself 
won’t have the hat, see 
him out, my child, and lend him the carriage-umbrella if it’s 


all recorded sun-spot observations from the time of Galileo 
downwards, For he has shown that, for the last 254 years, 
the mazima and minima of sun-spots have each, with little 
variation, recurred at intervals of eleven one-fifth years ; and 
that the minimum disturbance is not precisely in the middie 
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between any two mazima, but in the sixth or 
aa oe of that eleventh-year space. Thus, while the 
number bf spots reached a maximum in 1859-60, it will de- 
crease till 1866-67, und then increase till 1870-71. 

Again, the — of maxima and minima variations is sub- 
ject to a marked increase at periods of fifty-six years—a fluc- 
quation undoubtedly due, as Mr. Carrington to the 
action of the planets in certain positions, y of Jupiter, 
on that belt of matter called the zodiacal light; and it is in- 
deed to be regretted that the proposal of Major Jacob, to es- 
tablish an observatory at Parandbur, in India, for simultane- 
ous observations of sun-spots and the zodiacal light, has never 
been carried out. It was observed, and, we think, demonstrat- 
ed, by General Sabine, Yat the fluctuations, in corresponding 
periods, of the amount of variation of the earth’s magnetism 
are at least due to the same causes which produce the double 
variation we have mentioned in sun-spottedness; and we 
have every reason to hope that the daily photographs of both 
phenomens which are regularly taken at Kew, will lead to 
important developments in the science of magnetism. Those 
induced currents of electricity in the upper and rarer strata of 
atmosphere that are known as aurora, have long been known 
to accompany certain earth-currents affecting our telegraphy, 
and certain states of the weather affecting our most intimate 
every-day interests; and it is a most remarkable fact that the 
pumbers of aurors and of sun-spots increase and diminish to- 

ether. 

. But, before acceptirg as a fixed result in this splendid field 
of inquiry that the sun’s influence is maintained and regulated 
by the waste and wear of that planetary system which it ap- 
pears to sustain, we must await further research to trace 
more clearly the co-ordinate changes of the earth and sun, 
and be satisfied the while that thus, and through many other 
unthought-of media, is our present condition governed by 
influences which involve our destiny, and life and death per- 
petually harmonised. 





FOX-HUNTING IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 


“The sport of kings, and the image of war, with but five and 
twenty per cent. of the danger.” 


Those who have read “ Handley Cross” will recognise the 
above sentence as having been used by Mr. Jorrocks in his 
lecture on hunting. How he arrives at the exact per-centage 
of the danger incurred by its votaries, when compared with 
the dangers of war, or from what tables he draws his calcuja- 
tions, woul.j be bard to tell. We must, however, take it for 
granted that Mr. Jorrocks felt that he, in his own person, 
risked dauger to the extent he mentions, whenever he tootled 
his horn from the back of either of those redoubtable steeds 
Xerxes, or Artaxerxes, the latter so called as he came after the 
former, when used in the M. F. H.’s team. 

The risk incurred in the hunting field differs greatly under 
the many different circumstances of country, steed, rider, &c. 
Some countries being far safer than others, while some men 
are, so to speak, boru for the pigskin, others, again, always 
look like tailors on horseback. Some mien, again, turn out on 
£200 and £300 horses, while others, who ride quite as forward, 
sport themselves on wretched screws. For in hunting, like in 
all other amusements, the greatest pleasure is obtained by the 
greatest expenditure, and the better a man is mounted the less 
risk he incurs of a fall. 

Hunting. is indeed “The sport of kings” as Mr. Jorrocks 
calls it, not only in name but in deed ; and History bears wit- 
ness to the many crowned heads who have followed it from 
Nimrod dowawerds: and though “the fox,” among the ani- 
mals of the chace now pursued in this country, undoubtedly 
ranks first, still old chronicles would make us believe that our 
forefathers had not such a good idea of his powérs, his game- 
ness, and his general worth, for we find the hare mentioned 
before him, and mapy other animals of the chace are made to 
take precedence of him. In these days of thorough-bred horses, 
fast hounds, and enormous fields, the hare would indeed be 
but a poor substitute for the fox. Thecircle running of the 
former would give the hounds an opportunity of spread-eagling 
the field, and of getting away from the numerous cortége that 
now-a-days follow them to the meet. Hare-hunting, however, 
is useful, if only as a nursery for the grander sport; and look- 
ing at it as euch. Fox-hunters should not abuse it and cry it 
down as we so often hear them do; for were it not for the 
slow hunting currant jellies, hunters would not be able to get 
that schoolivg, in company with others, that makes them so 
steady and useful when called on to join the bolder chace. 
Indeed, I have often remarked that those riders who occasion- 
ally join tbe thistle-whippers (as hare-hunters are contemptu- 
ously callec), are to be seen in the fox-hunting field among 
the foremost, and possess by far the best eye for a country. 

Stag-hunting, on the other hand, can never equal fox-hunt- 
ing as a popular amusement, On account of the great expense 
and trouble incurred in the management of the deer; and the 
want of reality which exists in it, must keep all good sports- 
men from supporting it. lt has, however, this advantage, that 
the master can choose his own country, with the certainty of 
avoiding that terror of fox-bunters, “a blank day.” Asa truly 
British sport, fox-hunting stands pre-eminent, and none other 
wiil bear comparison with it. The hounds and their manage- 
ment, the horses, and last, but not least, the men who ride 
them, must be British. The characters and tastes of our con- 
tinental neighbours are quite at variance with the gilts re- 
quired in the fox-bunter, and though, as has already happened 
with Count Le Grange, we must occasionally expect an odd 
foreigner to take trom us some of our turf laurels, still we can 
never expect to see foreign sportsmen, such as are depicted in 
“ Punch’s” sporting cartoons from lameoted Leech’s pen, 
meeting en masse at the covert side with intent to hunt the 
fox and cross country in the dashing atyle that is seen at this side 
of the Channel. In all parts of the world where Britain’s sons 
have taken up their abode, the horn of the huntsman has been 
heard, and the glorious and soul stirring melody of the fox- 
hound has echoed and re-echoed through the woods, On the 
buroing plains of India many a fox-hound has given tongue, 
and dozens of them yearly cross the Bay of Biscay to replace 
those lost during the summer by the Calpe pack at Gibraltar ; 
and, old pack though it be, history tells of one that pursued 
the wily fox across the mountains and through the cork woods 
of Spain long before its establishment. I refer to the Duke of 
Wellington’s hounds, that followed the army through the 
Peninsular war, and that, doubtless saved many an officer 
from suffering extreme ennui during that long and weary 
stand on the lines of Torres Vedras, In India, where boar- 
hunting is followed with such ardour the first toast at a convivial 
board after a good day is “the boar,” and the best singer pre- 
sent generally gives the song that all old Indians must remem- 
ber as “ The boar-hunting song ;” and from it 1 have pirated 
here some lines, as they will describe in a few words the sort 
of stuff a fox-hunter should be make of :— 








































































































Youth’s ardent t, manhood For’ard, For’ard, will you hold hard 
Firm hand and pon _ You’re playing the very devil with my hou nds,” 
pet ed A ma And even though his name was not mentioned in it, I feel cer- 


tain the above chorus alone would instantly tell anyone who 
has been out with him, to whom the song refers. 

The smallness of the packs in Ireland is easily accounted 
for by the scarcity in most counties of an effluent resident 
gentry, and by the consequent great want of capital, which is 
Ireland’s great hugbear. The people of Ireland, from the 
bighest to the lowest, are, as a rule, fond of the sport, and that 
an apathy towards hunting exists in that country is something 
entirely new. Want of money, as I before said, causes the 
hunts to be kept up, generally speaking, in a style inferior to 
those of England, but that the sport shown is worse, or that 
those who follow the hounds ride with less pluck, cannot be 
maintained, although the mention made in the Zemple Bar 
Magazine of one individual riding forward to bounds, as an 
exception to the general rule, would lead many to suppose 
that such is the case. That the Irish hunter is clever is cleanly 
proved by tbe long prices for which 7 go, and the way they 
are sought after by English buyers. ‘Oo say nothing of the 
way bw J distinguish themselves at the Liverpool and other 
steeplechaces, Cortolvin, Blood Royal, hy Snes Sly-fox, and 
& host of others, runniog at present in Eogland and on the 
Continent, do honour to the schooling obtained io their na- 
tive country’s hunting fields. In the north of Ireland, as I 
have before said, fox-hunting is greatly neglected. Hare- 
hunting with both harriers and greyhounds seems entirely to 
have superseded it, Some twenty-five years ago, however, it 
was not 80, as fox-hunting was then very fairly supported 
there, but the then so much talked of reduction of the fran- 
chise to forty shilling holders, caused the landlords of Ulster, 
for the purpose of increasing their influence, to divide their 
lands into small farms of twenty and thirty acres each, thus 
taising the strongest possible bar to fox-huoting, for, exce 
within the chief gentlemen’s domains, no coveris were le 
indeed no place remained for them, and even had it been 
otherwise foxes would scarcely have lived in them with cot- 
tages and farmsteads standing in almost every second field 
round them. Since the famine years, however, much im- 
provement has taken place in this respect, and large holdings 
are getting more in vogue. If this improvement continues, to 
judge from the hard riding and general character of those who 
hunt with Captain M‘Clintock’s, the Down, Fermanagh, and 
other packs of harriers, a better re J is in store for the north 
of Ireland, and the splendid green fields of Monaghan, Autrim, 
&c., with their dwart hedgerows will soon again echo to the 
fox-hunter’s cheering Tally-ho! 


Read fox for boar, and add coolness and a moderate amount 
of patience to the above requirements, and let the possessor of 
them be a good Eoglish gentleman, and you have my beau 
idéal of a fox-hunter. The packs of Eogland are exceedingly 
numerous, and are either kept up at the expense of private 
individual owners, like the Duke of Beaufort, or are supported 
by the subscriptions of those who hunt with them. Each hunt 
has a country told off to itself, and, so divided, the boundaries 
are most jealously guarded, no pack ever encroaching on the 
others’ domain except when following an animal found in its 
own coverts. The size of country reserved for each pack and 
the number of days a week that a meet takes place, are, of 
course, dependent on the number of hounds in the kennel. 
For while some commence the season with seventy or eighty 
couples, and hunt five or six days in the week, other packs, 
numbering but twenty-five or thirty couples, hunt but twice a 
week. The coverts are kept up and preserved by the gentle- 
mea who own them, and while most of them are natural ones, 
and of large size, and used for harbouring other game b«sides 
foxes, there are besides many artificial coverts made, if they 
may be called so, by planting a few acres with gorse, and these 
are of the very greatest use in countries where the natural 
coverts are very large, as the foxes when disturbed in these 
strongholds—as they should be occasionally—take to lying out 
in the small ones just described, and are generally to be found 
at home there when wanted, a very few minutes soon deciding 
the point as to whether one is ready for the road or not. 

Nearly all country gentlemen subscribe to their county 
pack, and, with but very few exceptions, they encourage the 
preservation of the fox, while the farmers not only enjoy the 
sport, a8 an amusement ia itself, at which they and their sons 
can occasionally take a turn with the big-wigs, on some pro- 
mising young one, but likewise they look on it as an institu- 
tion weil calculated to benefit their pockets, through the great 
consumption of hay, oats, and other farm produce, caused by 
the number of horses and hounds kept for the purposes of the 
bunt; to say nothing of the good price they occasionally ob- 
tain from some wealthy front-ravk man fora good nag. To 
the labouring man, no news can be more welcome than that 
“ The squire meets in our country to-day.” And the pleasure 
enjoyed by the hunt in getting a ray run, is always fully 
shared in by the son of the sod. he love of sport, particu- 
larly that of the field, is so engrafted in them, that they feel 
most keenly when their favourite covert is drawn blank. And 
little mercy would he meet with at their hands who was 
caught at the atrocious crime of vulpicide. The late sport- 
ing papers have, however, caused much uneasiness among the 
lovers of the chace, by their reports of vacancies about to ex- 
ist in many of the best hunting countries; want of sufficient 
funds, the increase of wire fences, and, in one instance, vulpi- 
cide, being the reasons assigned for this state of things. And 
though it is sud to see an o)d country given up and a fine pack 
dispersed, still it cannot be denied that some few of the packs 
might be spared with advantage, as their countries are in 
many instances too confined, and the increase of the popula- 
tion, and the present high order of farming render the general 
country less favourable for hunting than formerly. 

Having said this much of hunting in Eogland, a few words 
as to its progress in the sister island may not be out of place. 
Every man in the Green Isle follows the hounds, on horseback 
if his pockets permit of such a luxury, and if not,on foot. And 
though the stiff and apparently dangerous country over which 
hounds in Ireland hunt offers many objections to an English- 
man’s thorough enjoyment, still, to an Irishman’s character it 
is very suitable, the daring and recklessness that is required 
to face the many obstacles that present themselves in a day’s 
run, being the chief component parts ofhisnature. Well may 
an Engl sh sportsman —though a first flight man in his own 
country—stare with astonishment at the manner to him seem- 
ingly impracticable banks aad ditches are negotiated by a field 
of Irish bull-riders. And well may he exclaim—as an Eng- 
lishman did, when asked what he thought of the erg the 
Tipperary hunt, with whom he had once been out—* By —— 
sir, they are all mad ;” for so they must undoubtedly appear 
the first time one sees them; but a few days practice soon 
makes a stranger quite au fait with the safe on and off jump- 
ing of the Irish hunter. And though at the first few attempts 
he may feel inclined to part company with his steed, still, as 
I have said, a little practice soon overcomes the difficulty; 
and most Englishmen who haye been induced to change the 
scene of their sport for a season to the sister island, have gene- 
rally returned to their native land in raptures with the coun- 
try, the people, and the sport; more especially when they 
have sported their pink with sach packs as the Kildares or 
Meatbs. An article that appeared some months ago in the 
Temple Bar Magaeine, headed “‘ Fox-buntiog in Ireland,” 
would give the English reader an idea that the sport in that 
country is neither vigorous nor satisfactory. Whether such a 
motion was intended to be conveyed by the writer of the ar- 
ticle, I know not; but certainly my experience of hunting in 
Ireland would lead me to a different conclusion, as it does not 
seem to have lost any of its prestige there, aud ia conducted 
except, perhaps, in the very norta—with full vigour and great 
satistaction to all those who are ready to follow when the fox 
leads the way. 

Though the packs are very numerous, but few of them can 
compete in number of hounds with those of England, except, 
perhaps, those of Meath and Kildare, the former of which has 
now been hunted by the Master, 8. Reynell, Esq., for a period 
of over thirty years, and at neitber side of the water could a 
more genuine sportsman be found or one who more thor- 
oughly understands Master Reynard and his ways. And al- 
thouxh he is by no means a feather weight, still, wherever 
his hounds may be he is sure to be there or thereabouts. In- 
deed, no huntsman or M. F. H. could be more popular than 
he is with those who hunt with him; for though with his 
large fields, from the close proximity of his country to the 
Irish metropolis, great determination and a tight hand is re- 
quired to ensure orcer; still, any soreness momentarily felt 
therefrom is soon forgotten in the enjoyment of the fine sport 
which he shows; and few of the county dinner parties are al- 
lowed to close without a bumper being drunk to his health, 
and one of the many Meath hunting songs sung in his 
honour; and as commemorating their great deeds in song 
has always been a weakness among Irishmen, each season 
generally produces a new one; that of last year, being set to 
the tune of John Brown, commenced as follows, and as it 
slightly pourtrays the man, I give the first verse and cho- 
rus:— 





TWO DOG-STORIES. 


The second of the two dog-stories we are about to narrate 
was so graphically and simply told to us a short time ago by 
the owner of the dog, a Bavarian gentleman resident in Eogland 
that, wilh his kind permission, we give it to the public. We 
had been speaking of the wonderful manner in which instinct 
in all animals appears to develop from constant and intimate 
association with man, and had mentioned a case of a dog be- 
longing to a friend of the late gallant General Sir George 
Napier, who hed been taught by his master to refuse all food 
presented to him with the left hand. On one occasion, when 
Sir George Napier (who had lost his right arm at the storming 
of Ciudad Rodrig) dined at his triend’s house, the guests were 
amusing themselves by tempting this well-bred dog to lower 
his high standard of etiquette. Allin vain. Not one of seven 
gentlemen present could bribe him to accept any dainty, 
however savoury, from the left hand, though he eagerly ate 
food presented with the right hand. Oa Sir George Napier’s 
offering him food-with hz left and only hand, however, the 
dog glanced at the general’s empty sleeve, and, without fur- 
ther hesitation, accepted the gift. The experiment was tried 
again and again, but the animal’s discrimination was never at 
fault. Now comes the Bavarian gentleman’s anecJote. 

On Wednesday, the 27th of June, 1866, Mr. O:to Striedin- 
ger, a gentleman connected with the R»ysl Victoria Hospital 
at Netley, went with two friends to a croquet party at West- 
end, about five miles from Netley. He was accompanied as 
usual by his favourite dog Worry—a magnificent black re- 
triever. The weather being extremely hot, the croquet did 
not begin before four o’clock, and was followed by supper; 
so that it was ten o’clock betore the party broke up. The 
three gentlemen then walked back to Netley in the dusk. 
The footpath by which they returned led through a private 
park, and across a common Overgrown with heather. When 
about a mile from Netley, the walkers passed a reservoir, 
which furnish the hospital with water. The night being hot 
and close, Mr. Striedinger wished to give his dog aswim. He 
whistled again and again, but no Worry came; so he made 
up his mind that the dog had been hunting for bis own pri- 
vate amusement, and bad loet the track, as there was very 
little scent on the ground. Worry’s master did not trouble 
himself about his whereabout, as he bad been for years a very 
independent dog, quite upto taking care of himself, and 
would doubtless find bis way home later. Mr, Striedinger’s 
arrived at the hospital, and was preparing to go to bed, when 
her bered that he had to answer two letters, which he 
had received by that afternoon’s post, just as he was starting 
with hie friends for Westend. These letters were of great im- 
portance, and when Mr. Striedinger had looked for them 
without success, he felt extremely uncomfortable, He insti- 
tuted a search all over his rooms, turned his writing-case 
topsy-turvy, louked through his desk; but all in vain. He 
then took a light, and bad a bunt in every nook and corner 
of his office; but came back empty-handed. Thoroughly 
lired and discomposed, he went to bed. Unable to sleep, he 
got up in the middle of the night to make another anu an 
equally fruitless search, At last the morning sun began to 
light up the rooms, which was a signal for fresh investigation, 
with the same result. Then, and not before, the idea struck 
him, that, the letters having been delivered just as be was 
starting for the croquet party, be must have read them on the 
way thither, and must bave then put them in bis coat-pocket ; 
but when he thrust his hand into the pocket, and drew it back 
empty, he felt convinced that his letters were lost beyond all 
chance of recovery. Hoping against hope, however, he re- 
solved to make one more effort. 

He rushed off, unshaven and unkempt, to retrace his steps 
of the previous day, locking right and left, turning over every 
scrap of paper he saw lying un the road, stopping wherever he 
recollected that he aud bis companions had stopped the day 
before, mistaking every object that was conspicuously light 
in the distance for the papers, and growing more despairing 
every minute. After walking on for about three miles, he 
espied a black object lying close to the footpath. It was 

orry’s black head. R-proacbing himself for baving in his 
great uneasiness forgotten his favourite, he whistled to Worry, 
who, however, instead of showing his usual alacrity, remained 
Jying motionless on the ground. His owner supposed him to 
ve caught in one of the snares with which he knew the com- 





Sam Reynell is a huntsman, undaunted, brave, and true, 
He bunts ea noble country from one end through and 
through ; 
He always shows such sport as no other man could do, 
As his hounds go crashing — 
With his “‘ For’ard, For’ard, will you hold hard, 
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view, the missing together with a number of 
loose There had been a very heavy dew that 
ven, and Warry’s carly cost Was as wet ss if he had had an 
Sain tn ee reservoir; bat the papers 
were ag dry, bot, crisp, a8 & breakfast roll out of a 
baker’s oven. Tn<re were marks of teeth on one or two of 
them, either’ that before having had recourse to his 
me a csenals expedient for his mas- 
Worry had endesvoured to collect and carry the 
scattcred manuscripis, or, which i# more poobabley tak be 
bed-oGnding them to. them too numerous to allow Of his on his 
setzicving brought oll the outiring MIS within 
Po Ep 
; e 
for sixteen poy bale te got 
at about four o’ on Wednesday afternoon. It must 
have been then, and not on the return to Netley, that Mr. 
Biriedinger dropped bis letters. For they fell out of a breast- 
pas the coat, wh’ hung over bie orm when walking is 
sultry heat of the afternoon, but which he wore on 
way home at t, when it would be impossible for the con- 
tents of the 80 The gentlemen in returnin 
must have trade some slight deviation irom the path by w: 
ee ene ene ee hare eee the sen. 
i, orry. 





DIAMOND-CUTTING, 


At first sight, one is quite disappointed with a diamond- 
cutting mill. I had been ieeding my fancy with the idea that 
a diamond-mill would be a very fine sight, and totally unlike 
avy other manufactory. I arrived at the conclusion, that 
it would exceed one of Beverly’s transformation-scenes, and 
be a reality into_the bargain. Judge, then, of my chagrin 
when I found Coster’s famous mill at Amsterdam to be a 
gaunt plain building, and the cutting and polishing of the 

ms going on in a e chamber, remarkable for nothing 

t a series of driving-belts and horizontal turning-lathes. 
The mantel-pieces were neither of jasper nor malachite, nor 
were the gates of bronzed metal, nor the door-lintels of lapis- 
lazuli. All the a ne of the fac were of the 
most work-a-day kind. The men were indusiriously grinding 
away at their stones with a decidedly matter-of-course aspect ; 
they seemed to have no feeling of ultra-responsibility about 
them ; no idea that their occupation was an extraordinary 
one, or that they were intrusted with material of surpassing 
value. The group of ten diamond-cutters to whom I gave my 
attention, were working as unconcerned!y among their pre- 
cious stones as if they had been the ten men who are said to 
be required in making a pio. At Coster’s, diamonds appear 
of no value, except as bringing in a certain sum of money for 
the work put upon them. The workmen—who seem to be 
& very superior class of men, and who,1 was told, earn large 
‘wages—never think of stealing a stone. Diamonds are handed 
about and looked at and handied in Coster’s as if they were 
made of common stuff. I expected to have heard among the 
workmen no end of diamond-tatile ; of Pitts, Orlc ffs, Regents, 
marvellous Nassacke, and pear-shaped Sancis; of the twelve 
Mazarines and other historic gems, But no; the only talk I 
could hear ‘was of a forthcoming lottery, and the price of 
dried eels! None of the celebrated diamonds were so much 
as named : the Sea of Glory, the Mountain of sneeees, the 
Crown of the Moon—they were never mentioned. 

The trade in diamond-polishing has grown enormously in 
Amsterdam during the last fifty years. More than fifteen out 
of every sixteen diamonds are cut or polished in Holland. 


Indian-cut diamonds are not of much value in the markets, 
in consequence of the cutters disregarding some of the chief 


rules of the art; and, so far as I can ascertain, there are none 


of the “ old English” cutters now at work in either London or 
there was only 
e gems, having 
only four flat surfaces ; now we have “ brilliants,” which are 
by far the most beautiful of all diamonds, but are cut at a 
reat cost of material, At one time, diamond cutting in Hol- 
and was carried on by only a few individuals, by means of 
water or horse power, each man working on his own account : 
it was leit for Monsieur Coster to organise this industry in a 
workshop, and to train workmen till they become highly 
skilled in th exhibits models ot all the 
diamonds that have been cut or recut in his mill, | P® 
among others, the Star of the South and the Kob-i-noor, as 
well as a Jarge number of the smaller stones of considerable 
note, The Koh-i-noor was cut in London by Coster, as was 
also the celebrated Nassack gem, both diamonds costing a 
large sum of money—the price paid for recutting the last- 


Birmingham. Three centuries and a half ago 
one kind of diamond, the Indian cut or tabl 


e art. Monsieur Coster 


named stone being a thousand pounds. 


The process of diamond-cutting was kept secret for a very 
long time, but—* diamond cut diamond ”—all the world now 
knows that this precious stone is cut by the help of its own 

wader. Still, how itis cut is yet to many persons a pro- 

When they examine acut stone, a brilliant, for ex- 

ample, they naturally ask how it has obtained these regular 
forms, these faces cut with such admirable precision. This 
will not, in future, be such a marvel, the operations at the 
Exhibition at Paris have initiated the public into many of the 
details of this peculiar industry, as perfected by Monsieur 
Coster in the capital of Holland. The necessary operations 
are three. The initiatory one consists of cleaning the coarse 
stone of defective parts, and splitting off the flaws which 
most diamonds show in the rough state. It seems, according 
to the best lapidaries, that there are few diamonds without 
cavities or other flaws; indeed, the diamond, as a rule, is 
more foul than any other stone used in jewellery. The second 
operation is the cutting, which confers on the stone the form, 
and in a rough way, the number of faces which it ought to 
have. meee, Gave is the polishing, which gives to these 
in all these operations, 

the diamond must be firmly set ina tool, and successively 
undetgo the file and scissors. The splitter, when he finds a 
flaw, commences his work by inserting the diamond into a 
fusible cement, which hardens extremely as soon as it is cold, 
and supports the stone with the requisite solidity. This 
cement is lodged in a kind of cup, at the extremity of'a solid 
$ then 


faces their and brilliancy. 


handle, which the workman holds in his hands; he 


takes in the other hand a second like instrument, furnished 

} nln outside, Su: poring dy Sle “he bathe ore 
wo on the 

placed before hice on ; 


tened with olive-oil, and sp: 































































+ nh eng rte | 
Wo pieces. Some stoi 
by the workm could not be split in the usual wey, Wise people ag 

of destroying them by the opera-| worldly goods is to save the odd shreds 
tion. Lgl ade gdh TT bow-saw, mois- 


The ,oF @ismond-trimmer, ie much essisted By the 
formation of the stone, which has its of cleavage 
well defined. The cleaner, or cutter, has similar instruments 
to those of the splitter. having inserted, in his pair of 
tools, two diamonds of bulk nearly equal, he uses the one for 
working a face on the other by rubbing with force. When he 
has thus finished a face on each of the stones, he sofiens the 
ey er itona , and then, turning 
a inter he supports the stone hile sotengular box, 
’ ona 
into which the powder falls, which is afterwards used in the 
This cutter a one-half of the required 
on apy given stone, yt his successor, the 
polisher, to form the remainder. cutter a 
eee? eee earaen She gives it ite final shape 
and lustre. This operation requires a certain muscular effort, 
and the cutter requires to protect his hands by thick gloves 
of skin. The box over which the splitter works is pro 
with a double bottom, the first of which is with holes 
like a sieve; the powder of the diamond resulting from the 
rubbing falls into the second compartment, and the larger 
fragments rest on the sieve, where —<- easily be collect- 
e4, in order to be cut in their turn, The. fragments obtained 
in cutting large stones are sometimes of value. The 
ehips from one large diamond I have read about were valued 
. | at eight thousand de. The powder, or diamond-dust, is 
always burned bein , in order to cleanse it from 


oit or any particles of the solder which is necessary to fix the 
stone. When a eutter or polisher examines his stone by 
placing it on his tongue, he carefully dusts the gem with 
a camel-hair brush, in order to co!ject the ine powder which 
is of such value in cutting and polishing. 

After coming out of the hands of the eleaner, the diamond 
has the form and perhaps a third of the number of faces which 
it ought to have, but its surface is so harsh and irregular, that 
it requires the poiishing to give it finish and brightness, The 
wheel on which the polishing is accomplished is a turn-table 
of iron, technically called “a schyff,” solidly fixed in the mid- 
dle of a table, and is so arranged as to be of extremely rapid 
rotation (from two to three thousand revolutions per minute). 
The metal turn-table receives the diammond-powder, and re- 
duces it to an impalpable state; it is constantly moistened 
with olive-oil, which softens the friction, and prevents the 
mess from being projected outside by the centrifugal force. 

he diamond which is to be polished is set no more in the 
fusible cement, but in an alloy of lead and tin, to whieh is 
given the form of a round cone, of which the stone occupies 
the summit. The whole is lodged in a spherical cup, which 
covers one-half, and which is terminated by a straight stem. 
This stem is seized between the claws by a pincer, and the 
face of the diamond to be polished is held down with weights 
of lead, for maintaining the app»ratus in a proper position, 
and augmenting the adherence ‘and friction. The weights 
vary considerably, running from two to thirty pounds, accord- 
ing as the facet required is to be small or large. The opera- 
tion either for large or small stones is much the same; the 
worker is generally able to conduct the polishing of several 
stones at the same time. The operation of polishing usually 
takes very long, and requires the exercise of extreme pa- 
tience: the cutting of certain large diamonds continues for 
many months. 

The art reqaires that the cutter should have extraordinary 
skill for working the stones, of which the smallest often do 
not reach to the size of a pin-head. Nothing equals in this 
respect the skilfulness of the workers of Holland, and one is 
quite confounded when one sees stones of such small dimen- 
sions cut into twenty-four faces perfectly equal and regular. 
Some of the stones operated upon at Coster’s are so smail that 
it takes hundreds of them to weigh a carat! This is not, 
however, the only difficulty the diamond-cutter has to sur- 
mount; it is the cleaner who has to make choice of the form 
to be given to each particular stone. It is he who must de- 
cide, after a minute examination, how each particular dia- 
mond ought to be cut, whether a brilliant or a rose; he de- 


possible. But this is not all. It is necessary that he should 
recognise at the first glance in what way it is convenient to 


twenty-three faces having been already cut, the twenty-fourth 


too, often chan 


the South by abcut twenty carats. 
the larger gems in the process of cutting and polishin 


was told, occasionally 


purchased only by very wealthy people. 
—_—— oe 


LITERARY WASTE. 


strict accounts, to steer very clear of 





vided | ments that are left. One remembers the 




























































termines the choice by an endeavour to lose as little matter as 


attack the stone, which is not an easy matter, for if his mea- 
sures have not been well taken, it may perh3ps occur that 


would require to be cut op an imperfect part of the stone; 
and so it is found impossible to continue. The cutters and 
lishers are often thrown out by finding unexpected flaws 
in the stones, as they proceed with their work. The colour, 
ges; so that sometimes it is quite impossible 
to tell how a diamond may turn out; and, as in the case of 
the Koh-i-noor, one portion of the stone may sometimes prove 
to be a great deal harder than another part; and if, while 
cutting, the diamond be allowed to remain too long on the 
schyfi before being taken off to coo), it might melt the lead in 
which it is set, and so, by changing its position, do very se- 
rious injury to the stone. In cutting the Koh-i-noor, it was 
necessary at times to increase the revolutions of the schy ff to 
three thousand per minute, in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary hardness of some portions of that most valuable gem. 
It is not always easy to say how much of a stone must be sa- 
crificed in the cutting. The Star of the South, which was cut 
by Monsieur Coster, weighed in the rough state in which it 
was found 2644 carats; when finished, the weight was a little 
under a half of that weight. The Koh-i-noor lost eighty 
carats in the recutting; it now weighs less than the Star of 
any of the bits split off 
g, form 

admirable stones for rings, pins, &c. It is wonderful how 
small some of the diamonds are that go through Coster’s mill, 
and still more wonderful that they can be cut at all, far less 
have a score of facets ey upon them. Some of the men, I 
1] in love with a fine stone, and linger 

over it in the cutting and polishing with positive devotion. 
The masters find it politic to interrupt these men in their la- 
bour by a change of work. If a man falls in love with such 
a —— as the Star of the South, he is set to work at some 
di 8 stock brilliants, and allowed to go on with them fora 
time. The best workmen earn large wages, .considerable 
gratuities being sometimes given by Monsieur Coster for the 
cutting of particular stones. The demand for precious stones 
of all kinds, and particularly diamonds, has greatly increased 
during late years, and, coupled with the growing scarcity of 
the gem—most of the present mines being comparatively un- 
prodoctive-—-has of course tended to raise the price of these 
valuable adamantine bits of carbon, so that now they can be 


ree that the only way of growing rich in 
and parings, to keep 

hing with the 
over with diamond-dust, | slightest aspect or savour of waste. The old school lessons 
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I other 
bramehes of activity besides material production and accumu- 
latiow, the same principle just the same immense 
value. Attention to margins ands ren wants is the secret of 
In literature, for example, it is worth while to no- 
tice how much work might be both imp, oved in quality and 
augmented in quantity if lovers of books a.1d ideas and think- 
ing knew how to use up all the material of ev: 
ever comes into their hands, and to gathe” up all the frag- 
oressive way in 
which our thers and the moral si books used to 
hold up the ox to the admiration and the emu'ative spirit of 

outh. There is, it appears, no part of this ; comparable 
ute out of which the industry and ingenuity o, man does 
not extract some serviceable product. While be lives, he 
draws carts and ploughs; when he is dead, his flesh .°8 unsur- 
passed as a food for man, his hair is invaluable in mor,’8!, his 
skin is tanned into leather, his bones are good for ma Oure, 
from his hooves there is procured an excellent glue, aud his 
blood helps to purify sugar. There was also general, V 
thrown in some slight moral lesson, dwelling upon the ex- 
emplary humility and silence of a beast which could contri- 
bute so much more tothe good of mankind that even the 
best of little boys; while the depression consequent upon this 
discouraging comparison was relieved by the assurance that,, 
after all, the little boy had an immortal soul, that is much: 
more precious than the most gluey hoof. We have often: 
wished that authors would consider this parable of the ox, 
and be wise. If all literary activity could thus be utilized, as 
the honest ox is utilized, the result would not be that the 
whole world would not contain the books that should then be 
written, but that we should get much more stuff and sub- 
stance into the books that are written. And the same would 
apply to readers a3 well as to writers. If they took peins to 
utilize all that they read, we should meet with more men aad 
women in possession of something like mental fibre and grasp. 
The undoubted tendency of the time is to universal flabbiness. 
Men are content to write limply, and to read limply. The: 
author and his public act and react upon one another. The 
one too often writes, and the other mostly reads, with half a 
mind; with one eye shut, and the other only half open.. 
There is a most pestilent impression that the only thing: 
whick one need have in history, philosophy, or criticism, is a. 
smali collection of general notions. Necessarily these notions: 
are vague, because they are not the patiently acquired result. 
of much study and much thought, or of either ef them. They 
are inaccurate, partly from the same cause which makes them: 
e, and partly because to be precise would be to run the: 
risk of appearing pedantic, which is a dreadful bugbear in the: 
eyes of the modern quarter-cultivated man. They are practi-- 
cally useless, because they are vague and inaccurate ; and’ 
they are, moreover, exceedingly pernicious, because they de-- 
lude people into the conviction that this flaccid state is the: 
flower and — product of education and culture, and: 
thus do something to keep them away from the right path,. 
which they might be perfectly willing to tread if they were: 
not told that it is the wrong path. This miserable condition: 
of things can only be amended by the serupulous re-invigora- - 
tion of method, with a view to the strengthening of the back- 
bone in books. The ion of general notions is certainly- 
most desirable, and it is the object of all just education to 
furnish the mind with as many of these as possible, co-ordi- 
nated #8 simply and comprehensively as possible. But then 
they ought to be both vivid and precise, and this they can 
only be when they are the products of an unsparing \abour,, 
which has filled them full with colour and matter. 

There are two ways of using up all one’s material—one, by 
throwing it into foot-notes, in rude and fragmentary lumps ;, 
the other, by strenuous condensation and discreet infusion into. 
the text, or into some other work than that for which the ma- 
terial was first accumulated. It is not too mueh to say that 
no good book was ever written for which the author had not. 
collected matter oom to inspire at least 12 good books. The: 
saturation of the mind with ideas, and of the ideas with colour 
and matter, being the object of literature, accurate and broad 
generalization is the chief aim of the thinker who understands: 
his business; and he must look upon every bit of his know-- 
ledge of fact and circumstance and date as wasted until it bas. 
been placed either finally, or more often provisionally, under 
the head of some general idea. The acquisition of fact is mere- 
waste unless it is interpreted fact. The value resides not in the: 
bare fact, but in ils interpretation, application, and bearings. 
It would be a very grievous error if anybody should be so 
misled as to finally interpret and apply his fact before he tho- 
roughly understood what the fact is on the mere outside of it. 
Plenty of people do this, it is true, and their existence in such 
numbers partially explains the rash spirit of innovation on the 
one hand, and the obstinate spirit of obstruction on the other, 
which between them do so much to hinder human happiness. 
What is not explained by this premature and reckless gene- 
ralization may be explained by the opposite mental habit of 
timid, narrow, pedantic adherence to the outside, without any 
effort to penetrate further. This in many respects the more 
dwarfing error of the two. The temper of the people who 
make too great haste to goneralize is, after all, the right tem- 
per, but in excess. The temper of the others is the wrong 
temper, and it is in excess into the bargain, even if it should 
be partially useful in very small quantities. To avoid waste 
of his labour, and of the knowledge which his labour procures 
for him, a man should constantly generalize, because this pro- 
cess, when conducted by just methods, is the only path which 
certainly leads to concentrated workmanship. Headings, 
principles, general propositions, are like narrow archways 
through which men may enter to find themselves in sublime 
and vast edifices. They are to the outsides of facts what the 
rays of the sun are to the material phenomena around us. 
Without generalization facts lie chaotic, barren, and shapeless, 
just as the world lies to the physical eye in the darkness of 
night. To minds imbued with this leading truth, and pro- 
perly trained in the methods of realizing it, the remnants and 
shreds of literary work are just as useful and significant in 
their own way as the main woof and fabric. They are all 
capable of being made up into new fabrics and garments, In 
literature, as at the Bar, or indeed in any other avocation, it is 
constancy which insures success and good work; and con- 
stancy is nowhere so well tested as by persevering utilization 
of margins, alike of time and of all the other material of pro- 
duction. It is the extra half-hour a day which wins—the 
half-hour which a student devotes to gathering up the frag- 
ments that are left, to noting down the stray unused facts, to 
placing them under old heads or to inventing new heads 
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which may comprehend them, to summing of 

the day, and to fixing in his mind as nearly as may be | directed to the of the preceding: there were those of 
itermost faithfal and cts, is Hanover in 1715; of Cambray in 1722; of Soissons in 1728 ; of 
the safeguard and security he is not working wholly ; Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; of Teschen in 1779; and then those 
at . And what is not less important than the pore J horrible treaties for the partition of Poland, the eole compacts of 
security is the confidence which it inspires in the man’s own | this kind perhaps which have been observed—a fact which is 
mind that he is not working at random—a confidence the pre- | not to the credit of diplomatists and sovereigns. During the 


ciousness of whigh can only be duly understood by those who 
hnoow what it is, in the midst of their work, to be paral 
by a sudden sense of the vaetness of the wilderness of thought 
and circumstance which environs them. To know that you 
have a clue and track through your work is half the battle. 
It enables the student to himself. It prevents that 
tremendous waste which comes of the horrible spiritual de- 
jection that in its turn comes of a suspicion that he is not big 
enough and strong enough to make a way rage his sub- 
jects and his tasks. Of all forms of waste this is the most op- 
pressive and unredeemed. To feel that one is working at 
random is like groping along a tangled and unknown road in 
the dark. You make prodigious strides and courageous lea; 
and strike out audaciously, yet with song and half-despera- 
tion dominant in the heart all the time, and you make no real 
way. A system of thought and belief, however imperfeci, a 
body of accepted general truths, is the first condition of the 
prevention of waste ; the second is a thrifty respects for odds 
and ends.—Saturday Review. 
————»—_—— 
LEADERSHIP OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Mr. Gladstone bas resumed the position as Leader of the Li- 
beral party, which it has been matter of regret with most of its 
members that he should ever have resigned. Competivwr for 
that great distinction he has none. It is a party consisting of ele- 
ments so diverse, that the mental constitution is rare which qua- 
lifies any man to aspire to so difficult a post. Recent changes, 
are certainly not calculated to lessen its requirements in this re- 
spect, In the highest, if not the most numerous section of the 
patty, there linger misgivings as to the probable consequence of 
what has been done to widen the basis of popular representation 
—not perhaps so much with reference to the extent of the altera- 
tion made as to the manner of making it. These are political 
apprebensions, and they affect political men. Then there is a 
central body, consisting chiefly of the builders of their own for- 
tune, or the sons of new men, who understand comparatively 
little of what is called the working of government, and who sel- 
dom dream of being individaally admitted to a share in adminis- 
tration, Their thoughts are associated rather with commercial 
and financial affairs than with those which perplex courtiers and 
occupy diplomatists. Their tendency is generally to what is 
called the practical, the useful, the safe, and the matter-of-fact 
line of policy, The Budget is with them the event of the Session, 
and the money market their weather-glass of State. Their appre- 
hensions are of a social kind. Farther to the left are the more 
earnest and more venturous politicians, who, differing from one 
another on many speculative questions, are distinctively charac- 
terized by less reverence for the past, and more confidence in the 
future than their colleagues whose pride is in land, or their col- 
leagues whose care is for trade. They, too, have their half- 
expreseed mistrust of the results of the late Reform Bill, and 
their solicitude with regard to the uses and purposes to which it 
may possibly be applied. The first of these sections have faith 
in the inheritance of a class; the second have faith in opulence, 
and the power for good or evil it confers ; the last have faith in 
themselves, in their ideas, and in the awakening power of the 
people. In the combination of these elements consists the Li- 
beral party ; and a man must be endowed with rare gifis, moral 


and intellectual, to concentrate in bimeelf their united strength, a 


and to retain for varied use that strength united. There is cer- 
tainly no man who can be named with Mr. Gladstone as possess- 
ing these gifts, No one can say so well for himself what he wants 
to bave said, and no one can bring to the legislative execution 
of his purpose so maby instruments and implements to the ; per- 
fecting of his work. The very susceptibility of temperament, on 
which some people are fond of dwelling as a fault, comes of the 
quickness and readiness of sympathy in the desires and aims of 
those around him, which has sometimes led Mr. Gladstone into 
uudertaking, at the instance of one half his party, what the other 
half has proved unwilling to aid him in obtaining. Phlegmisno 
doubt a betier help to the formation of dispassionate judgment 
than sympathy. That was perhaps the secret of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s singular success as a leader. Accessible to all, and ready 
for the moment to enter or pretend to enter into the self-impor- 
tance of the smallest pretensions and claims, he retained undis- 
turbed his own clearness of view regarding great affairs, and 
formed without fear or favour his estimate of men, as capable or 
incapable of serving bis purpose, This is just the sort of thing 
that Fox or Canning could never do; and this can hardly be 
expected of any man in whose nature is infused the same amount 
of feeling and imagination. Such men, however, bring to the 
fulfilment of their task splendid p ti ; and it is mere 
absurdity and petulance in those who need their leadership 
to quarrel with them because "they are exceptionally consti- 
tuted.—HZzaminer. 





————_e—_—_. 
EUROPEAN CONFERENCES, 


The congress which the French Government has convened for 
the purpose of settling the difficulties of the Roman question 
appears to the Siécle but little likely to lead to any useful result, 
“ Some great settlements apart, such as the Swiss liberties and 
those of the united provinces—since transformed into Hoijland 
and Belgium—recoguised in the treaty of Westphalia; such as 
the independence of the United States of America, recognised by 
the congress of Paris and Versailles in 1782 and 1784; like the 
independence of Greece proclaimed in February, 1830, and that 
of Belgium establisheé by one of the first conferences at Lon- 
don: apart from these, what remains of congresses and treaties? 
Who, unhappily, cares nowadays for pacts like these? We 
have witnessed Prussia and Austria tearing up the treaty of Lon- 
don which was to have protected Denmark ; then violate their 
own engagements respecting the Duchies ; and nobody can deny 
that the treaty which fo'lowed the battle of Sadowa has not been 
executed any more than the former.” The writer then goes on 
to enumerate such of those meetings as he can recollect at the 
moment, and the list certainly is formidable. He says :—There 
were eight in the reign of Louis XIV., the last seven of which 
successively destroyed the first. That, however, was the period 
when religion presided over treaties, and when kings professed 
respect for their word. We pass by the congress of Muns- 
ter, ending in the peace of Westphalia, which we 
have already mentioned. What shall we say of the others? 
That they were more famous than faithful. Shall we 
refer to that of the Pyrenees, which was so completely 
unmade when Louis XIV., at a late veriod, proclaimed 
that there were no Pyrenees? Who remembers the congress of 
Breda in 1667; that of Atx-la-Chapelle in 1668; of Cologne in 
1678 ; of Nimeguen in 1678 ; of Ratisvon in 1682; of Riswick 
in 1697 ; of Utrecht in 1713; and that of Radstadt and of Baden 
in 1714? These are famous dates, marking great phases in the 


up the proceed- | and in the reign of Louis XV. there were nearly as many, and all 


ps,|Eriurt and Chatillon and Vienna! 


reign of Louis XVI., by way of compensation, there were two 
Congresses, the work of which still subsists, because they had re- 
lation to the independence of a new people—they are those of 
Paris and of Versailles in 1782 and 1784, which proclaim the in- 
dependence of the United States. But eoon thereafter congress 
succeeds congress without producing anything lasting until the 
congress of Vienna. Need we mention that of Radstadt, so fatal 
and so faitbless, and the imperial con of Amiens in 1802 
and of Erfurt in 1808, demolished stone by stone by that of 
Chatillon in 1814 aod that of Vienna in 1817? But if great 
changes took place between the meeting at Amiens and that at 
Erfurt, how much greater were those which intervened between 
In the latter congress 


much unanimity existed; they selected their time 
well, and committed all possible manner of  injus- 
tice, upon the most thoroughly pondered calculations. 


Then, as if Vienna was insufficient, we bad the doings of the 
congress at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, of Carlsbad in 1820, of 'Trop- 
pau in the same year, of Laybach in 1821, and the celebrated 
one at Verona in 1822. The wax of the seal upon that treaty 
was still warm when the leaven began to ferment in Europe 
which was to rend it asurtder. France began, Belgium followed, 
and at the same time came the turn of the East. Conferences 
succeeded to congresses, and except those at which were recog- 
nised the independence of Greece in February, 1830, and that of 
Belgium, they have not been prosperous. Notone has succeeded : 
conference of London, conference of Vienna for Turkey, and 
another for Denmark. The revolution of 1848 and the Empire 
have finished the overthrow of what remained of the congress of 
Vienna. That of Paris of 1856, notwithstanding the greatness 
of its work, was followed by conferences which modified it ; and, 
observe, that the only vital point,of the treaties of 1856, the only 
one which has borne fruit, is that which refers to the indepen- 
dence of Roumania. As to the principal object, one has only to 
read the circular of Prince Gortschakofft respecting Crete. Let 
us admit, however, in conclusion, that we have had this year a 
successful conference—tbat of London on the Luxemburg ques- 
tion ; the Prussians have evacuated the fortress. A great deal 
of skill, many professions, and many hopes! but nothing last- 
ing. 


——____—— 


THE COMMERCE OF CANADA. 


We have reason to believe that the amount of customs daty 
collected during the fiscal year ending on the 30th June, 1867, 
in the former province of Canada, amouuted to $7,023,327, as 
compared with $7,330,274 during the same period last year. 
We also understand that the total value of the imports amount 
to $59.648,987, ia 1867, as against $53,802,319 in the fiscal year 
ended 30th June, 1866. The value ot the free goods imported in 
1865-6 amounted to $20,527,643, and in 1866-7 to $23,292,238. 
The following comparative table for the two fiscal years indi- 
cates the countries the goods were imported from, total values 
being in each case given : 










1865-6. 1866-7. 

Great Britain  .......ccccccccccccesees $28,994,530 $34,260,500 
British North America............++++ 851,992 1,168,373 
British West Indies ..............000+ 165,660 137,802 
United States ..ccccccccccccccccceccee 20, 124,692 20,272,907 
TANCE 22000000 ove 1,215,690 1,174,844 
SS ERE ELE ER 593,810 383,461 
Other foreign countries .............. 1,810,515 1,711,151 
BOE cosncccccsccccsccsce $53,802,319 $59,648,987 


The following*further table will show the direction of our ex- 
ports during thefsame periods : 





1865-6, 1866-7. 

DE TIE, a cnsiccccccccvccvsccsses $12,981,641 $14,962,504 
British North Ametica.............+++ 1,571,.1 3,549,197 
West Indies ....ccccccccrccccccccccece 68, 53.815 
United States ......ccsccscccccccccces 34,770,261 . 
France ..cccccccccccccesseces ooo 516, 266,087 
Germany ..... Pcseccrccerconseceococs 52,795 29,344 
Other countries -.........seeeeeeeeeee 700,714 * 624,572 

DOOR wrcsccccccccccescoee $50,256,852 } $45,070,z19 


There is a falling off of about five millions and a quarter in 
the export trade of the old Province during the last fiscal year, 
as compared with the previous one; but, on the other hand, 
there is a decided gain over the operations of 1864 5, iu which 
fiscal year the exports of Canadian produce only amounted toa 
gross total of $30,607,919. 

The effect of the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty may be 
inferred from the following comparative statement of the value 
of the exports (including coin and bullion) to the United States 
for the past three fiscal years : 






MME csesscvssous . 822,939,601 
1865-66 ...24.. » 687,770,361 
SII bos snicindaciesdowaeehecbioesa sbiedacene «+ «25,583,800 


It may be still further inferred by its effect on the articles 
exported in 1865 6 and 1866-7. Their total values were as fol- 
lows: 


1 . 1866-7 
Produce of the mine€ .......6+--+eeeeee $222,611 $202,32 
Produce of the fisheries 171, 115,767 
Produce of the forest....-......+--++ 6,161,015 6,831,191 
Animals and their products .......... 11,184,772 3,686,191 
Agricultural products ........----+++ + 18,198,008 11,185,227 
Manufactures .......+++---+eeseeeeeeee 604, 449,331 
Other articles .........sccccccccceeces 645,025 847, 


The following recapitulation of the value of exports will con- 
clude our extracts-for the present : 





has long since been made up, and all he requires is that the 
other Powers should endorse his decision, and rid him of the 
responsibility it involves, whatever that decision may be, he 
will probably find as many to as to support it. His 

roposal for a Congress or Conterence on that subject has 
met neither with a fiat refusal nor withany substantial ern- 
couragement, unless it be on the part of the Queen of Spain, 
who indeed has entered into the scheme with characteristic 
enthusiasm. To the majority of the other Cabinets, the invi- 
tation could only cause doubts and embarrassment. The pro- 


eo] 


tection of the Papacy, as of all other miuor Italian States, 
was by the negotiators of 1815 intrusted to Austria. It was 
the Emperor Napoleon, who for reasons which have been 
variously ap} ated, broke the tie of dependence to which 


the Pope, with all the Princes of the Peninsula, owed his in- 
glorious security. The other Sovereigns were swept away at 
one swoop. The destinies of the Papacy passed from Austrian 
into French hands, and their guidance was claimed by France 
as absolute and exclusive. 
It is not, then, without surprise, and not even without some 
shade of natural distrust, that the European Powers see them- 
selves called upon to decide upon a subject which they had 
with or against their inclination dismissed from their minds. 
What is the Roman question? Or how happens it that there 
should be a Roman question? When insurrection against 
Pope Gregory broke out from one end of the State to the 
other, in 1831, did Austria appeal to Europe for help or ad- 
vice? Or did she and France wait for the permission of a 
Con to tread down the last sparks of revolution in Rome 
and Bologna in 1848? And even now, has not “the Chasse- 
pot done wonders?” Is not Garibaldi in a place of security ? 
And has not the Italian government withdrawn trom the 
Papal territory? Either there never was a Papal question 
or it has been settled by the last rifle-shot at Mentana. Had 
any doubt remained as to the position of the Emperor Na- 
F eon in this respect, it would have been removed by the 
rench and Italian Notes which appeared in the same page 
in our yesterday’s impression. General Menabrea requests 
the recall of the French troops from the Papal territory. The 
French government declares its readiness to issue immediate 
directions for the concentration of the Expeditionary Corps 
upon Civita Vecchia, preparatory to the evacuation of the 
Pontifical States upon the re-establishment of order. 
If the two Governments are in a fair way to a plaiu under- 
standing, the interference of a Congress between them would 
seem to be a work of supererogation.— Times. 


9 
OPENING OF THE PRUSSLAN CHAMBERS. 
SPEECH OF KING WILLIAM. 

The Prussian Chambers were opened Nov. 15 by the King of 
Prussia inJperson. His Majesty delivered the following speech 
from the throne :— 
Illustrious, noble, and honoured gentlemen of both houses of 
the Diet,—To day, I salute for the first time in this place the re- 
presentatives of the new territories, which have been united 
with my kingdom by the events of a great epoch. I renew with 
confidence the expression of my conviction that the inhabitants 
of those territories, inasmuch as I accept them with my whole 
heart as my people, will also on their part devote themselves 
with honourable fidelity to me, and to their extended fatherland, 
The full power which the national representation conferred upon 
my Government to prepare the way for the entry of the new 
provinces into the constitutional state of things existing in Prus- 
sia has been taken advantage of to establish a preliminary equi- 
librium ia those territories where it appeared to be absolutely 
required by the common interests of the state. In the new 
territories, after the views of the principal inhabitants 
had been ascertained, district and provisional consti- 
tutions, connected as closely as possible with the in- 
stitutions already established, and which had become dear 
to the population, have been called into existence, con- 
stitutions which, on being carried out and further deve- 
loped, will be calculated to revive the interest of the inha- 
bitants in the regulation of their economical affairs, and 
to prepare the way for the much-to-be-desired autonomy of large 
and communal corporations; while the military institutions of 
the North German Confederation have, by the Federal Consti- 
tution and by the law on liability to military service, been es- 
tablished on the approved basis of the Prussian institutions. The 
organisation of the military forces of the entire fatherland has 
been completed in its principal features. The ground for the 
united efforts of the representatives of my whole moffarchy hav- 
ing been prepared, our joint and, please God, unanimous exer- 
tions will eucceed in making that ground fruitful. The project 
of the budget for the year 1868, which will be laid before you 
without delay, differs essentially from previous budgets, while on 
the one hand, it comprises the territories newly united with the 
monarchy, on the other, important categories of revenue and 
expenditure have been separated from it, and have been passed 
over to the budget of the North German Confederation. : From 
the bills on the budget you will see that the revenue which has 
been carefully estimated, will not only provide the means to 
cover the current expenses of the administration, but tha: it has 
also been possible to satisfy the fresh and increased demands 
which have arisen in many departments of the administration of 
the state. While premising that the present condition of 
the finances will gratify you, I at the same time 
trust to obtain your willing assent to the increased ex- 
penditure which I consider called “for to maintain the 
dignity of the Crown under the altered circumstances which have 


929 | arisen. Several bilis will be laid before you, having for their 


objects to regulate the public debt of the newly acquired terri- 
tories, to complete their budgets for the year 1867, by granting 
the supplementary assent which had been reserved, and to lay 
down rules for the treatment of the accounts drawn up, in accor- 
dance with those budgets. As soon as the High Court of Appeal 
shall have been instituted, as the Supreme Court, in the newly 
acquired territories, a bill will be presented to you to effect a 
union of this court with the high tribuaal. My Government is 
giving its special attention to the further development of the dis- 
provincial constitutions, and, they will, as soon as the 
ite preparations have been completed, lay before you the 





Goods, not the produce of Canada, and “ short returns” from 
inland ports make up the difference between the above and 
the grand totals above given.— Montreal Gazette, 


————__—. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 
If the Emperor Napoleon cannot solve the Roman question 


_—.. Rs 

Exports from Quebec .......-+-.-.5-. $9,029, 8,262,570 

Exports from Montreal ........+.0005+ 6,831.6 8,104,622 

Exports from Gaspe and out ports .... 886, 436,733 

Exports from Rimouski ............+. 37,889 44,820 

Exports from New Carlisle............ 1,587 294,076 
Total from seaports....... - $16,787,310 $17,742,821 ict and 
Total from inland ports 83,469,542 27,827/393 | trict an 
re Se ew dseticcdcctess $50,256,853 $45,070,219 


bill relative to this subject. The harvest this year has, unbap- 
pily, in one portion of the country, not been equal to the general 
requirement, so that in some especially afflicted districts it has 
been or will be necessary to take extraordinary measures, In 
the meantime, the Government has been compelled; to facilitate 
importation by lowering the railway tariff, and by promoting the 
construction of roads and improv. meats to create labour and re- 
muneratioo.” After making some farther remarks, his Majesty 
concluded as follows:— Let us, then, the more confideatly 
undertake the task of the solution of our internal, development, 





to his own satisfaction, he can hardly hope that the other 





rise and decline of the Grand Monarque. Under the Regency 


Powers will solve it for him. If, on the contrary, his mind 


and may your labours for the welfare of the State be richly 
blessed.” 

















Drep.—On Sunday evening, Nov. 24th, Darsy, only daughter of 
James H. and Mattie Falconer, aged 4 years, 3 months and 24 days. 
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European News, 
We treat under a separate heading the Napoleonic pamph- 


now plumply denied by the Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin, which 
says, that “ with the exception of Austria, not one of the great 
Powers of Europe has accepted the conference,” adding, fur- 
more, that “the other Powers have either, like Prussia, ex- 
acted explanations, or given evasive replies,” which view of 
the position we deem not at all unlikely. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned, we know the former to be the case. 
Meantime, the French troops are evacuating the Roman terri- 
tory, the latest telegrams asserting that the last regiment will 
have sailed from Civita Vecchia by Monday next. 

This course Napoleon has no doubt thought the wisest to 
pursue, in view of the almost unanimous feeling of the Italian 
people. Already a well-informed newspaper, the France, 
unqualifiedly says, that “it will be impossible for the confer- 
ence to maintain the present boundaries of Rome.” On the 
other hand Baron Von Beust, the Austrian Prime Minister, 
has issued a diplomatic note in which he declares that the 
maintenance of the temporal power of the Pope is necessary 
tothe peace of Europe. It will be found, no doubt—before 
long, too—that opinious differ on this point, even among the 
leading crowned heads of Europe. 

Meantime, the popular leader and great liberator, Garibaldi, 
ia said to have repaired again to his Island home; while late 
dispatches trom Florence inform us that the Italian Parlia- 
ment will convene on the 6th of the ensuing month. Both 
the late and present Premiers of Italy are said furthermore 
to be outspoken in their condemnatiun of the recent French 
invasion of Roman-ltalian territory. 

In the Imperial Parliament, on the 22nd inst., in response 
to a call for the correspondence between Great Britain and 
the United States, relating to the Alabama claims, Lord Stan- 
ley stated that the entire correspondence would be submitted 
to the House of Commons at an early day. Furthermore, in 
reply to a question regarding the mail contracts between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was stated that the 
government had contracted with the Cunard line for another 
year, the bids of the competing lines being adjudged unsatis- 
factory. The ministry have also suggested a new income tax of 
& penny on the pound, to be levied during one year, to defray 
the expenses of the Abyssinian war, which suggestion is 
likely to be adopted. The Fenian murderers Allen, Gould 
and Larkin were duly executed, according to sentence, at 
Manchester, on the 23d inst., and no further Fenian riots, or 
bloodshed, is since reported. 

We are sorry to learn by late telegrams that hostilities have 
been renewed in Candis, and that several battles have been 
fought betwecn the Turks and the Cretans. This is unfortu- 
nate not only for the brave insurgents, but may yet prove so 
for Turkey herself. From Berlin we learn that the Prussian 
Diet, by a vote of 181 to 160, has adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that the constitution of Prussia guarantees liberty of speech, 
and forthwith (!) the merchants and brokers of that city in- 
terested in American securities, resolved to send an address to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, making inquiry in regard to 
the payment of the national bonds in gold, by the United 
States Government. 

“Napoleon III, and Europe in 1867,” 

Since we cannot find space to reproduce the “ inspired ’—or 
ratber “ Imperial ”— pamphlet, which is said to be “ convulsing 
all Europe,” we will endeavour to summarize it in such a 
manner as to convey its main features to our readers. The 
writer first asserts that “ Europe is at present passing through 
one of the most serious crises that have occurred since the 
commencement of this century,” and then goes on to enume- 
rate the causes as follows: “There are the Polish question, 
the Eastern question in Turkey, the question of Dualism and 
Federalism in Austria, the North Schleswig question in Den- 
mark, the question of Germany on this and the other side of 
the Main, the question of Fenianism in England, the question 
of Rome, planted upon the banks of the Tiber, but filling 
with its expectation and the eventualities that may issue from 
its solution, all the Catholic peoples, and even, in our sense, all 
the civilized countries in both hemispheres.” Then, after 
surveying all these “ questions,” and also viewing the posi- 
tion from an imperious, if not an “ Imperial,” standpoint, the 
expectant “world” is given to understand—or, in fact, is 
plainly told—that ifs future depends upon the pronunciation 
of “one word,” and is then modestly told that “ this word— 
which we alone are in position to pronounce with complete 
efficacy—is ‘ Peace.’” 

After thus boldly pronouncing his fiat, this pre-eminent 
pamphleteer condescends to give the conditions upon which 
the longing world may be gratified with this coveted boon. 
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ERTISERS.—A Mr. H. W. He says: “The only peace France can desire for herself and | may possibly illustrate this point more vividly than his Ni 
suis on CoRR Gi Atlon thot ons line world iu grin pence, born of the legitinal eps Poleonic Majesty could wish. In fect, Louis Napoleon's 


tions of satisfied nations, as well as of the complete security 
of reassured Governments. This peace rests upon a complete 
national and international political programme, and is sup- 
ported by the following principles: 1. Frank, complete, and 
sympathetic acceptance of the facts accomplished, or in the 
course of being accomplished, in Germany in all that relates 
to its internal organization. 2. Conscientious execution: of 
the Convention of Sept. 15, or the formation of an equivalent 
guarantee. 8. Progressive development of the liberal ideas 
contained in the letter of the 19th of January, 1867.” Accord- 
ingly, if “the world "—and more especially Europe—would be 
entirely relieved of future anxiety, they must attentively study 
the “ Code Napoleon” —and that, too, of the petite neophyte— 
and not of the great original. Alter this modest declaration, 
the lofty writer descends to details, in order, as he says, to 
show “ the immense extent of this political programme, which 
reconciles the democratic aspirations of our age with the 
wisely conservative ideas of nearly the whole of our nation ;” 
and also that the “intentions of France as to the approaching 
future she prepares for herself, for Europe, and for humanity,” 
may be fully and completely understood by mankind gen- 
erally. 

The first startling announcement is, that “Germany is 
made!’ ard that, too, by “the manifest aspirations of the 
immense mejority of the German people’—and here the 
writer might have truthfully added, “ and despite the repeated 
protestations and intrigues of the Emperor of the French.” 
And after gulping this bitter pill, and waxing eloquent over 
the battle of Sadowa, which he terms “ the bloody delivery of 
a people new-born,” this logical author ask3, “ Ought France 
to prevent Germany from becoming united? Can France 
prevent Germany from becoming united? To this two-fold 
question, thus plainly put, we reply without hesitation, ‘ No. 
France ought not; France cannot.” Exactly so. This is 
coming to the point, at last, and candidly acknowledging 
what the world before believed to be the facts in reference to 
France and the Bismarkian needle-gun of Prussia. But what, 
we would ask, has effete Austria to say to this? After in- 
dulging in vague generalities in reference to “ the philosophy 
of history,” which is represented as showing “ with the clear- 
est evidence that certain ideas prevail at certain epochs with 
a sort of an inevitable fatality ;’-and grandiloquently assert- 
ing that “France has a military past which authorizes her in say- 
ing, without boasting, that where her honour, or her legitimate 
interest, is engaged, she has accustomed the world to recognize 
in her but one policy—the policy of victory ;” (forgetting, of 
course, for the moment, Mexico, etc., etc.,) and incidentally 
alluding to the “Garibaldian demagogues,” and also to the 
Italian government, as “a Government whose active support 
would be in any case of very slight use to us, but whose hos- 
tility might neutralize a portion of our forces” —in the event of 
a great European struggle occurring —proceeds to give still 
another trinity of points, on the observance of which ali 
Europe may secure the long sought for, but never yet realized, 
repose. These last points are exceedingly practical, and read 
as follows: “1. That the Convention of Sept 15, or the equi- 
valent we endeavour to substitute for it, shall be rigorously 
respected, and that thus the Holy Father remains in that full 
independence indispensable to the exercise of his supreme 
pastoral charge. 2. That France, satisfied at home, does not 
aspire to relieve herself abroad from her internal disquietude. 
8. Lastly, that Europe, desiring peace like ourselves, shall give 
an irresistible and absolute guaranty of the fact at a Congress 
by acquiescing in universal disarmament.” 

And furthermore, in order that the world may know what 
his convention of Sept. 15 actually is, and also what it really 
means, it is significantly added that, it “is not a last halting- 
place toward the complete absorption ot the temporal Papacy 
by united Italy,” but is rather “an impassable barrier placed 
between the temporal Power and the assailants by the evi- 
dent necessity of things, the secular logic of facts, and, lastly, 
by the energetic will of the Emperor Napoleon I1I.” And here 
we have come to the actual pith of this Imperial brochure— 
which has given mankind to thus clearly understand where 
‘the last ditch” is at length to be found, and also who it is 
that defends it against all the powers extant, or to he. Then, 
after contemplating all his works and pronouncing them 
good, this towering mind reverts again to mother earth, and 
promises—if all these points are but observed—tbat “ France 
may give Europe a long era of peace.” And just here an- 
other unwelcome thought forces itself upon this great mind, 
and the all-powerful pamphleteer finally acknowledges that 
he is, after all, only a human being, subject to all the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to,” and he despondently adds: “ Napoleon 
III. does not disguise from himself that it is this generation 
which must one day aid Napoleon IV. to become a great 
Prince, reigning over a great nation.” But he cannot appa 
rently forego the temptation to once more quote himself, and 
that, too, in a very Imperial manner, thus: “ Perhaps in 1867, 
Europe, taughtTin the school of misfortune and wearied by 
so much fruitless agitation, eager for peace, may be happy to 
hear the same voice again say to her now, ‘It is necessary that 
I should be listened to, for I speak in the name of France!’” 

Now, seriously speaking , this imperial dictation by a disap- 
pointed and somewhat chagrined ruler of a‘dissatisfied empire, 
is not only supremely ridiculous, but also highly impertinent, 
and should be promptly rebuked by the leading powers of 
Europe. His Imperial Majesty will, no doubt, soon find that 
the crowned heads of continental Europe will not hurry to 
do his bidding in the future as they have been too ready to do 
in the past, and tke recently proposed “ Roman conference ” 
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weakness, rather than his strengtb, will be painfully apparent 
even to his own subjects, should the coming conference in- 
clude—as it is likely to do—only a few of the minor poten- 
tates of continental Europe, instead of the leading powers. 
We shall watch with renewed interest the d@elopments of 
the immediate future on the other side of the water. 


United States Congress. 

The reception of the report made in June last by the com- 
mittee who have under consideration the important subject of 
the impeachment of the President of the United States, and 
the assertion by leading Republican journals that “ the ma- 
jority report will surely be adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” naturally tends to create a feeling of distrust and 
uneasiness throughout the entire couutry. That any sensible 
man really thinks that Andrew Johnson will actually be sus- 
pended and arraigned for trial on the charges set forth—con- 
sisting as they do of alleged crimes both of “omission and 
commission”—we cannot bring ourselves to believe. It is 
difficult to say what the President may yet thoughtlessly do 
—for he has already said and done many foolish and rash 
things—but if his forthcoming message is moderate in tone, 
sensible in argument, and suggestive’ on the general poli- 
tical, commercial, and financial questions now imperatively 
demanding the attention of Congress, he may yet during his 
term of office, completely revolutionize public opinion, and 
greatly strengthen both himself individually and the party to 
which he belongs. 

The people of this Republic have had quite enough of revo- 
lutionary excitement during the past ten years, and what 
they now seek, and most need, is political repose and recu- 
peration. Perhaps the time has not yet come for the actual 
realization ot this coveted boon, since we observe that radi- 
cal ideas still crop out on every hand; but certain it is that 
the time is not far distant when the practical man—be he 
whom he may—will take the place of the theoretical in the 
councils of the nation, and when purely ‘‘ buncombe” regolu- 
tions will quickly find their proper place, either on, or under 
the Congressional table. This, in a word, is not the time for 
ultra-New England “fellow citizens” to be demanding that 
“the right of suffrage” shall not only be extended to all the 
ignorant blacks of the South, without qualification or discri- 
mination, but shall also be vouchsafed “ ¢o all persons, male or 
female, hroughout the District of Columbia”—as they have 
recently suggested in a petition addressed to Congress. 

To illustrate the tendency of the public mind, we will 
enumerate a few of the resolutions and motions already offer- 
ed in the House on the financial question alone. Mr. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, on the first day of the session, proposed 
to reassert by resolution the original understanding, and de- 
clare that the five-twenty bonds should be accordingly paid in 
gold. Mr. Ingersoll, of Illinois, introduces a bill to prohibit 
further reduction of the currency; Mr. Perham, of Maine, to 
amend the National Currency act; Mr. Poland, of Vermont, 
to amend section forty-one of the National Currency act; Mr. 
Elliot, of Massachusetts, pledging the faith of the United States 
to the payment of the five-twenties in coin; Mr. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, providing that all debts contracted to be paid 
in gold be so paid, and all not so contracted to be paid in 
lawful money; Mr. Broomall, of Pennsylvania, to fix the value 
of legal tender notes and for their redemption; Mr. Eggles- 
ton, of Ohio, to prevent the further contraction of the cur- 
rency, and the further conversion of currency into bonds pay- 
able in gold; Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, to repeal all acts author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and cancel United 
States notes; Mr. Ross, Mr. Baker and Mr. Bromwell offered 
resolutions of a similar tendency against contraction and for 
a greenback currency exclusively; besides other resolutions 
and bills submitted in regard to taxation and the national 
finances. 

It will be observed that the above propositions are gen- 
erally antagonistic, but, nevertheless, they show clearly what 
it is that the people’s representatives are charged to do, and 
from these manifestations we draw our inferences as above ex- 
pressed. We observe, too, a disposition on the part of Western 
members to stop the operations of the notoriously speculative 
member of the present Cabinet, since Mr. Washburn, of Wis- 
consin, offers a resolution setting forth that “in the present 
financial condition of the country, any further purchases of 
territory are inexpedient,”.and giving notice that the House 
will not hold itself under obligations to fulfill any contracts 
that may be made by such national real estate operator. This 
is one of the most sensible motions yet made, and reflects 
much credit upon its author; particularly when the general 
tendency of the American mind is considered. But whether 
Mr. Seward will gracefully submit to this check-rein, remains 
to be seen. The various boards of trade throughout the coun- 
try, also, led by the active—if not always wise—Chamber of 
Commerce, of New York, are taking up the subject of inter- 
nal as well as czternal trade; and the voice of commercial 
mep will soon, if we mistake not, entirely drown that of the 
professionally political as well as sectional agitators, and the 
sooner this change occurs the better it will be for the entire 
American people. 


—_——__.»_——_- 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


If liberty of speech be a test of political freedom, there is cer- 
tainly nocountry in Europe so free as Ireland. The Habeas 
Corpus Act, indeed, is suspended there for a time, and fire armg 
intended for purposes of open rebellion are seized by the police, 
but, disaffection is freely avowed with perfect impunity. Though 





~ France is a Catholic nation and the Church is stil] s formidable | affording fresh material wherewith the satirist can exercise him- 
power in the state, such a manifesto as that just issued by the | self, should he so elect. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy would have brought upon its authors 
the condign displeasure of the Imperial government, In Ireland 
its only effect has been to call forth ter-d trations from 
the leaders of the Orange party, and to make the prospects of 
remedial legislation somewhat lees promising. We now invite 
the attention of those who affect to regard Ireland as 
an oppressed nationality, to the proceedings at & 
banquet given to the Reverend Patrick Lavelle, P. P., 
last month, without the slightest interference on the part of the 
authorities, Asa demonstration of sympathy with Fenianism 
nothing could have been feebler. No person of distinction was 
to be found among the 150 guests, but the insignificance of the 
actors was amply redeemed by the extravagance of their lan- 
guage. In responding to a toast the Rev. Mr, Mullen took oc- 
casion to dwell on the right of the Irieh race to choose their 
own rulers. “The Moors of Barbary,” he observed, “held a 
firm position in Spain for 700 years, but the native Spaniards, in 
holy war, succeeded in destroying them and expelling them 
from the land. Now,” he asked, “ were the Moors of Barbary 
more cruel conquerors than the English Sassenachs?” The 
guest of the evening, although he believed that those whom he 
addressed would live to see the day when Ireland should again 
be free, was “ not going to preach revolt against the English au- 
thority just now.” Mr. Peter Gill, editor of the Tipperary Ad- 
vocate, was, however, less reserved, and boasted that if a 
French, or an American, bugle were to sound to-morrow over 
the green hills of Tipperary, 50,000 men would fly to arms 
ready to seize the opportunity, and as brave as ever crossed 
pike with Saxon steel.” That such insolent demonstrations of 
disloyalty were not put down by the strong arm, shows the cle- 
mency, as well as the conscious strength, of the English go- 
vernment. The recent executions at Manchester, however, 
prove that there is a point beyond which treason cannot go 
with impunity. It is to be hoped the misguided Irish will learn 
wisdom in time, and not force a further resort to extreme 
measures. . 





The much-discussed Abysrinian expedition has at length 
started for the dominions of King Theodore, The entire force 
will consist of 10,000 effectives, of whom 4,000 will be Earo- 
peans, accompanied by at least 8,000 “followers.” The Pioneer 
force, or forlorn hope of the expedition, consisting of forty men 
of the Third Native Light Cavalry, about 100 men of the 2ist 
Native Infantry, and a company of Sappers and Miners, sailed 
from Bombay on the 16th of September, reached Aden in ten 
days, and has since been engaged in selecting a landing place, 
constructing a pier to land troops and stores, exploring the 
eountry in search of fresh water, and making other preparations 
for the arrival of the main army. This party is under the com- 
mand of Col. Merewether, who is said to have fixed on Annesley 
Bay, south of Massowah, for the point of disembarkation, and on 
Zoulfa (or Zulla) for thefencampment of troops. The second de- 
tachment, called the “ Advanced Brigade,” under Col. Field, 
left Bombay for Massowah, on the 7th ult., reached Aden on the 
16th, and was to have proceeded on the 19th towards Abyssinia. 
It consists of nearly 3,000 men, including cavalry, infantry, sap- 
pers and miners, artillery, a land transport corps, and a marine 
battalion, besides non-combatants, It does not clearly appear 
whether this “ Advanced Brigale” was to land at Massowah, 
where a depdt is to be established, or at Annesley Bay, but it 
was supposed at Bombay that it would march 60 miles into the 
interior of the country, and then take up its position. The 
next, or third, detachment, consisting of about the same number, 
but including one {European regiment (the 33rd), was to leave 
Kurrachee about the 26th of October, and it was hoped that Sir 
Robert Napier himself, with the main body of the force, would 
follow towards the end of this month, or the very beginning of 
next, We may reckon, therefore, with some degree of certainty, 
on the commencement of operations by the close of the present 
year. 


Now that Charles Dickens is really amongst us, a shrill, 
noisy, senseless, opposition is as much a thing of the season, as 
tarkies on Thanksgiving Day. Jefferson Brick, Ginery Dunkle, 
and Elijah Pogram, smarting under a sense of their own ex- 
istence, rush blindly to the assault. With a deprecatory hiss 
sometimes they make furious attack on the great novelist’s lite- 
rary reputation ; at others they gleefully thrust into public view 
some monstrous “ mare’s-nest” they have discovered in regard 
to his domestic infelicity. Nothing can be more dogma- 
tically virtuous than a virtuous penny-a-liner. His keen 
sense of morality sniffs the defects of genius through 
the densest of reputations, and since his nostrils have 
inhaled the ill-savour, in like manner must the public be 
warned against the advances of its proprietor. The 
{opposition of these few petty scribblers would be merely 
‘amusing, were it not based on essentially wrong principles, In 
the first place, the stories about Mr. Dickens’s forsaking his 
wife because “ herorigin prevented his free intercourse with the 
aristocracy,” and similar elaborate fancies, are all false. His 
home is happier and purer, and his record more unspotted, than 
those of ninety-nine of every hundred of his opponents. But even 
assuming the existence of one grain of wheat among so many 
bushels of damp chaff, the attacking of a literary reputation from 
a domestic and social stand-point is pertectly indefensible. To 
decline hearing Dickens because that lying jade, Rumour, says 
he is unfortunate in his social relations, is as monstrous an ano- 
maly as to refuse a loaf of bread baked by a dyspeptic baker, or 
a gold ring that had once decorated the finger of a forger. Com- 
mon sense would counsel these petty scribblers;thatjthey are only 
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love. The plot combines the old story of conflict between old 
love and new duty, resulting from the union of hands without 
hearts, with the equally old story of the husband’s availing him : 
self for his unscrupulous revenge, of a low and criminal instru- 
ment, and thus placing himseif in the power of that instrument, 
Maud Sefton [Miss Eytinge] loving Gerald Gwynne [Mr. Ring 
gold], has, on his reported death in the Crimea, married old Sir 
Ralph Challoner [Mr. Stoddart] to save her father from ruin. 
Gerald is not dead, and returns from a Russian prison to find his 
early love ‘‘ another’s.”” Bent on obtaining an interview with her 
alone, he avails himself of a secret entrance te the apartments 
she is occupying in a dilapidated wing of the mansion while the 
rest of Sir Ralph’s seat is under repair, Sir Ralph has just started 
on a journey to London, and Maud, finding her old love con- 
cealed in her room, has to face and vanquish the great peril which 
gives its title to the piece. At this supreme moment she proves 
true to her husband and her honour, and insists on her Jover’s 
leaving the room, which he is ready to do, though it can only be 
by the window at the risk of his neck. But Maud will not allow 
him to peril his life, and, as he cannot leave the apartment, she 
does, retiring to her own room. Left alone, Gerald is dis- 
covered by Toby Taperloy, (Mr. J. W. Wallack|— 
turned convict engaged in’ the house as a carved PGiiae 
a false name—who has entered the room for purposes of 

lunder. Toby is the husband of Maud’s foster sister, Susan 

Mrs. John Sefton,| and had been transported for life for his con: 
cern in a keeper’s death in a poaching fray, but has succeeded 
in effecting bis escape from the penal settlement. The discovery, 
however, results in nothing beyond an effective tableau and a tag 
for the close of the seconu act, Lady Challoner’s health breaks 
down in the struggle between love and duty, and an old habit of 
sleep-walking returns. Her lover, on the point of leaving the 
neighbourhood, proposes, by letter, an assignation with her in 
the park. Maud, in her somnambulistic state, encers the room 
where Sir — is writing, and, dreaming that she is retu:ning 
to her lover bis letter witn a refusal to keep the appointment, ac- 
tually places the gd in her husband’s hand. sir Ralph, be- 
lieving her unfaithful, takes Toby, who falls in his way at the 
moment, and whose identity with the transported poacher he has 
discovered, as the instrument of his vengeance, and proposes to 
him to murder Gerald, then awaiting Maud io the park. While 
Ralph is in an adjoining room, counting out from his bureau the 
money which is to be the price of Toby’s crime, the ruffian 
watches him until overpowered by the temptation of the coin 
which he sees him handling, draws his knife and rushes off to cut 
his throat and carry off the gold. At Sir Ralph’s crying for help, 
not only Maud, her sister, [Miss Mary Barrett] and the servants, 
but Gerald Gwynne, who is within hearing at his etation in the 
park, run in, and Sir Ralph deliberately denounces Gerald as his 
murderer. It is this scene which is said to have been borrowed 
from Charles de Bernard. In the last act, which passes at the 
assize town, Gerald has been tried, and is on the point of being 
found guilty on Sir Ralph’s evidence; the baronet having so far 
recovered trom his wound as to be able to carry his vindictive 
purpose to this point. Maud has been shattered by her suffer- 
ings, until she aitcrnates between letharsy and incoherence, and 
can do nothing to aid her lover, although she knows his 
innocence, having caught sight of the real murderer 
as he groped for the knife which he had dropped in the 
act. The return of Taperloy, who has spent Sir Tal h’s pay, 
and comes boldly back for more, knowing tr Ralph to be in his 
power, and who is arrested as an escaped convict, after Maud has 
recovered fficiently to d 

r Ralph’s revenge, who dies of the consequences of his 
after living long enough, however, to pe wy a dying phar vr vay 
oy oo 

rom this synopsis it will be seen that “‘ Maud’s Peril” 

play which rests entirely on its sensational incidents for po ag 
‘There are no intricate windings of character, by which to excite 
curiosity in the development. Toby Taperloy is a very ordi- 
nary and repulsive villain, with not a single relieving thade of 
= in the general vileness of his nature. He secures nothing 

ut our disgust, and does not even greatly excite our curiosity. 
Maud and Gerald are a fair pair of lovers, but do. not in 
their scene in the ruined abbey so intensely interest us 
as do Maxime and the haughty Margueritte in a similar*scene in 
“ Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre.” The manner in which 
Maud resists the temptation presented by her lover, and remains 
true to her plighted vows, is the only incident at all calculated 

































































































The renewed agitation upon the causc of temperance in the 
use of alcoholic drinks and the mode of securing it, resulting as 
it has done in the Excise laws of New York and Massachusetts, 
seems to have caused a general revival of interest in this sub- 
ject. The annual meeting of the Anti-Liquor-Traffic Alli- 
ance in England, has just been held at Manchester, and has re- 
sulted in a good deal of declamation and a few unanimous re- 
solutions, with an amusing division of argument. The worthy 
persons there assembled were all agreed about the object, but 
by no means at one as to the means. Everybody was desirous 
of “ banishing intemperance from the land,” but everybody was 
not quite prepared to shut up all public houses. The thorough- 
going partisans of the Alliance renewed their old protests and 
declarations, Gin palaces and beer-shops ‘‘ were the,vestibules 
of hell,” said one ‘enthusiastic speaker, “and those who con- 
nived at such things, or did not strive to put them down, were 
furnishing fuel for its flamer.” Taking such a view of the case, 
it is not to be wondered at that the genuine representatives of the 
party rejected anything like a compromise of their original po- 
licy. They want their Permissive Bill and nothing but 
their Permissive Bill—that is, permission for a section 
of the inhabitants of any place to impose their will on 
all the rest, and to probibit absolutely, by a majority of votes, 
all traffic in liquor whatsoever. This, it will be seen, ir, in 
principle, the Maine Liquor Law, which is now on all sides ad 
mitted to be a failure. For our part, it seems to ns that the 
maximum of prohibition has been reached in this city, where 
places for the sale of liquor are closed on the Sabbath, and from 
midnight to sunrise on the other days of the week. A greater 
amount of restriction, in our opinion, will be found, as in the 
case of Massachusetts, to defeat the very end aimed at by en- 
couraging private tippling and the formation of liquor-clubs, 
There is a certain poict up to which prohibition seems to act as 
a public benefaction, but beyond which it is productive of no- 
thing but evil. No one who has passed the Sabbath in this me- 
tropolis since the passage of the Excise Law, but will testify to 
its good effects in preserving the public peace; while none who 
have visited Boston under the stringent act compelling the clos- 
ing of all bars and liquor shops every hour of the day on every 
day ‘of the week, but must have been struck by its deleterious ef- 
fect, by actualiyincreasing dram drinking, upon public morality, 
It is a law of our beng that even virtues when pushed to excess 
become vices, and were the so-called Temperance reformers not 
blinded by their zeal, they would see that it is hurtful to press 
their favourite doctrine too far. They should be content with 
what they can get, and remember that even half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 








PAusic. 


The “Grande Duchesse” in the person cf the jovial Tostée, has 
resumed her sway over the New York public, and nightly crowded 
houses attest the power of her spell. Its influence may be felt at 
a matinée to-day. The first of Mr. Harrison’s series of six 
standard cratorios to be sung throughout the season, was given 
oa Thursday evening. The ‘Seasons’ was selected for the in- 
augural performance, and was interpreted in a highly creditable 
manner by Mme. Rosa, Messrs. Simpson and J. R. Thomas and 
the Harmonic Society. Handel’s ‘*‘ Samson” will be given on the | to arouse our enthusiasm. The solution of the difficul! y in the 
llth proximo. At the Academy the new opera has been repeated, | dilapidated apartment, is a most lame and impotent one, and the 
and was given for the last time last evening. To-day at a| Spectator feels but illy repaid by the denouement, 
matinée the “ Barber” will be sung, with Mme. Rosa and the 
same excellent cast ason Tuesday. The coming week will be the 
‘last week of the opera. 





aiter b 
his interest excited to the point of curiosity. Maxime toape teens 


the ruined tower and saves the reputation of his mistress 

at the risk of his life, and we feel that the proper thing has been 
done under the sensational circumstances, Gerald, after a stron 
wrestling with the window drapery—a proceeding which seem 
to acutely provoke the risibles of the audience—concludes that 
discretion is the better part of valour, and resolves—not to leap. 
Kindly encouraging this natural timidity, Maud politely leaves 
Gerald the apartment to himself by retiring to her own adjoining 
room. The incidents which follow are more effective, but those 
of the last act are too hurriedly introduced to seem very proba- 
ble, Of the acting we can speak gencrally in the highest praise. 
With the uninteresting convict, Mr. Wallack did all tuat was pos- 
sible, looking and dressing the character in the traditional man- 
ner, There was no scope, however, in the part for the display of 
this actor’s unquestioned ability. As Maud, Miss Eytinge pro- 
duced the best effect. With unusual demands on the emotional 
nature in the very first act, the part is exceedingly difficult, and 
one which requires more than ordinary tact and presence of min 
to rescne from the domain of the ludicrous. A little more 
warmth of manner might have been thrown into the scene in the 
second act, but her defence of the honour of her husband’s house 
could not have been improved. Mr. Ringgold did passably with 
an ungracious part, but at times seemed rather awed by the force 
of the acting opposed to him As the ancient Baronet whose age, 
however, des not seem to at all blunt the edye of his vindictive- 
ness, Mr. Stoddart was, as ever, excellent. His conception of 
the character seemed most accurate. ‘ Maud’s Peril” is admira- 
bly, not to say lavishly, put upon the stage, each succeeding set 
seeming to surpass its predecessor in ricuness of «cenic decora- 
tion. Although there was but scant applause vouchsafed on Mon- 
day evening, we presume the new piece wiil have a fair run, 


Hats and HFancies. 


Ex-Chancellor Reuben Hyde Walworth, L.L.D., died at 
Saratoga, N.Y., on Thursday at the advanced age of 79. He 
participated in the war of 1812, sat in the 17:h Congress and 
was appointed Chancellor in 1828, which position he held for 
the next twenty years until the Court of Chancery was abol- 
ished.——-——The Legislature of the Province of Oatario, Do- 
— of he ry ~ a - —_ ou the 13h proximo. 

correspondent of the Daily Times,—who appropriately si 
himself“ A.B.C.,”—says that “a billion is a eilion of millions 
or as expressed in units—1,000,000,000,000.” After he learns 
his A.B.C.’s, he had better turn his attention to “ units, tens 
hundreds” &c., for a while. The eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius, which commenced with fearful grandeur on the 14th 
instant, still continues. The mountain is sending forth 
pillars of fire from the old and newly formed craters, 
and the display is said to be magnificent———— 
A new device is said to have been resorted to by the 
manager of the theatre at the Luxembourg. Announcing 





Drama. 


On Monday evening ‘‘ Mgud’s Peril,” by Mr. Watts Phillips, 
was played for the first time in America at Wallack’s theatre, be- 
fore a large and brilliant audience. The play is another addition 
to the sensational drama, now so popular, and presents a series of 
effects which, so faras the English stage is concerned, may be 
termed novel. We say the English stage, as, like so many recent 
London productions, the leading incidents of ‘‘ Maud’s Peril’ are 
“ borrowed from the French.’ Indeed, the original bills of the 
play—it having been first produced a few weeks since at the New 
Adelphi theatre—acknowledge some of the sources from which 
the author has drawn, but not all. He confesses to a story of 
Charles de Bernard, evidently L’Inocence d'un Forgat, one of the 
most powerful although revolting tales in the collection bearing 
the general title of ** L’ Ecueil ;’ but he forgets t> make reference 
to Sardou’s drama, “‘ Les Diab'es Noirs,’ to which he is indebted 
for the scene in which, thanks to the wind that dashes to the 
doors and shakes down the window fastenings in a crazy old 
room, and the displacement of a rotten bell-pull, the lover is shut 
up with his lady love, without possibility of exit, except at the 
risk of his neck, under circumstances likely to compromise the 
lady’s reputation. This scene has been transferred more entirely, 
and with less modification, than anything the dramatist has taken 
from Charles de Bernard. Why did not Mr. Phillips acknowledge 
his indebtedness to M. Sardou? It is said to be now the prac- 
tice in London theatres, on the production of a new play, to have 
detectives stationed among the audience, to prevent purloin- 
ing by the aid of shorthand reporters, as is alleged to have been 
done in the case of “Caste.” While Engiish playwrights are 
thus tenacious of their own property, so-ealled, they steal with 
perfect recklessness of literary honour from their French con- 
freres across the channel. We are glad to notice that Mr. 

Phillips has inaugurated the practice of making at least some 
mention of the authors to whose inventive powers he has been 
so largely indebted. To return to the plot, it is to be observed 
that, as in the “ Ticket of Leave Man,” the interest of the piece 
centres around a returned convict—with the great difference that 
in the new play the convict returns a more hardened and desper- 
ate villain than he went out, while Bob Brierly comes back re- 




















“ La Boite aux Idées” as the title of his Christmas piece, he 


formed and softened by the beneficent influence of a woman’s! announces also the opening of letter-boxes ia the Quartier 


him as the real criminal, foils” 
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is mainly dependent.——The Commander-in-Chief has 
persuaded that each regiment ought to have with it the 
means of baking its own bread in a single oven; and accordingly 
a huge construction of iron, weighing a couple of tons, has been 
sent ona lerous carriage to secure this purpose. ‘In an 
. | ceeded but for the intervention of France and Austria.——— | article on War Office reform & curious specimen of circum'ocu- 
Capt. Maine Reid—famous among for his books of | tion in its prime is given. There is a tradition, said to be histo- 














of ” says the Etendard, “a few days back sud- ture, and who has recently received a good deal of sym- | rical, concerning a clerk in the War Office who once wanted a 
left ,and went, unan —_ the} pathy on account of his unsuccessful pt to establish Zhe | peg whereon to hang his hat. To save the expense of a car- 
of the Baroness Ado! de Rothechild, at the | Little Times in London, has arrived here with the intention | penter he applied fora hammer and a nail with which to drive 
y,on the Lake o " wo of | of making this country his home. —Mrs. R. H. Si it in himself. Six months passed before he received any answer 


of toddard 
Ys about to publish a new novel entitled “ Temple House.” | to his request, and he had aage set up a peg of his own, when 
{| Like her earlier stories, it is atale of Ameriean life, the scene | special messenger from the Tower arrived in Pall Mall with a 
their lying in a New England village, and the characters having hammer sent to him at last through the medium of numberless 

t avour of the soil. —The proposition of the Wew| requisitions and authorisations, At the same time he was in- 





































































Strand Theatre, entitled “ Kind to a Fault.”——— ,| York Worid that the blacks of the South should have the right | formed that it was not the province of the Tower officials to 
of success in the field, changed her policy, | to vote after a five years’ probation, would have been seguened supply nails, but that these would come to him from Wool- 
instead of preventing the Cretans emigrating, now | 88 ultra radical two years ago. An old saw new set—| wich, and after a few months’ further waiting they really did ar- 
them to leave the country. In Bu e Circas- What can’t be endured must be caricatured. ———The local | rive—a pound of nails, brought by a great ambulance waggon, 





government of the city of New York costs over twen' 
millions of dollars.—. ‘The English Telegraphs have a 
been placed under the direction of the Post Office Department. 
This is a measure the working of which well deserves to be 


with its half-dozen horses and its dozen attendants. A por- 
tion of the detachment of Royal Engineers selected for service 
with the Abyssinian Expedition, consisting of Lieutenant A. R. 
Puzey, three non commissioned officers, 13 Sappers and Miners, 
watched and studied in this country. An English half- | 82d two buglers, were not able to proceed from Chatham with 
penny, of the reign of George I., dated 1719, was found re- the remaining part of the 10th company, in consequence of there 
cently at Pottstown, Pa. p 1840 the number of fires | being no room for them on board the screw steamer Mendoza. 
in London was 681—one to every 879 houses; in 1850, 868— | An order was received at head-quarters on Thureday directing 
one to eyery 347 houses; in 1860, 1,056—one to every 335 | them to proceed by the African mail steamer on the 12th inet. 
houses ; in 1865, 1,502—one to every 250 houses————— | I'he parties of bag me Engineers already despatched from Chat- 
Galignani’s journal tells us that a translation of Shaks yg | bam to Abyssinia include a staff of seven photographers, twenty- 
“Antony and Cleopatra” is to be produced at the Theatre | Sve telegraphists, eleven signalmen, for signalling by day with 
Porte St. Martin, with Batty’s lions! It is said that | the flag signals, and at night with Captain Bolton’s lime light 
crosses are erected, candles kept burning, and flowers are| #24 lamp signals; twenty-one well sinkers, and sixteen artisans 
daily strewed on the spot in Queretaro where Maximilian | °f Various trades, and miners.—In consequence of the extraordi- 
was executed. A coloured barrister, Mr. Rainy, of | ty success attending the experiments made at the Royal Engi- 
Sierra Leone, appeared as one of the counsel in a case which | Deer fieldworks with the new American invention for boring for 
came before the Court of Queea’s Bench in London recently. | #04 obtaining water at any depth, 100 of the American tube 
The learned gentleman, whose appearance excited some in- wells, instead of 50 as originally ordered, have been despatched 
terest at the bar, is said to have stated his case with consider- | from Chatham for use along the line of route to be taken by the 
able ability ——Mr. James Grant, of the Morning Advertiser, troops. The trials made at Chatham prove that with this inven- 
London, has a new work in the press. entitled Lessons of Soli- tion a well can be bored in the space of a few hours, and a con- 
tude; or Moments of Meditation on the Things of Eternity. stant supply of water obtained——The War Department have 
—British Columbia contains abi u 280,000 square miles, sanctioned the issue of coultray and one water can to the equip- 
or 179,200,000 acres, of which up to October, 1866, only. about | eet of the married soldiers’ quarters——The United Service 
60,000 acres were settled by white men. Pio Nono has | 742ette says : We understand that a court of inquiry is engaged 
published an Encyclical on the present state of the Catholic in the investigation of matters connected with a financial crisis 
Church. The first part has reference to the attempts of the which has recently occurred in a certain cavalry regiment now 
Garibaldians on Rome; the second, to the “horrible auda- stationed at Aldershot. One of the immediate results may be a 
city” of the Russian Government in desiring to keep some statement in the Gazette, but there are revelations which, if 
sort of check on the Catholic priesthood in its dominions. | ™*4® Public, will throw a light on cavalry life which has long 
Petit Journal, a French, halfpenny daily paper, is | 2 Wanting. 
said to be printed at the rate of 600 copies a minute, the daily Nab. 
impression numbering 440,000 copier. —tThe London 
underground railway, three miles and three quarters long,| , OU Heavy Guns.—The Army and Navy Gazette says:— 
has carried in six months’ time over 12,000,000 passengers, or gain referring to the important subject of our fortifications, we 
ebeus three times the population of London. The actual num- ae 4 — cates . mn has — _o ‘thee 
© transported over the line | 0 e destruction cau y the man 
\ oe ; cines te opening is Jee inch gun (450 pounder) ; and now that he has seen with his own 
eyes the real state of the case, he can better calculate the effect 


a 1863, is a Le peg eR Some weeks 

‘oO it was menti that th 

88 joned thet the London Daily Nous wes shout the 20 inch or 1,000 pounder gun, lately tried in America, would 
bave on our defences, with such high velocities as they attained. 


4 be reduced to a paar. The change is > bag A age from 
@ commencement 0 e@ next year, and is li 
heavy blow to the Star and Telegre h.. dy Andy We give an extract from the letter of the Standard’s American 
announce the decease of Mr. W. H. Weiss, the popular bari- correspondent, to show how seriously we should look into the 
tone, who expired on the 24th ult., in his forty -seventh year. | ™tter of fortifications : “ In the late Cabinet meeting Mr. Seward 
Mr. Weiss made his first appearance at the Princess’ Theatre protested again-. further sales of our iron-clads, having, for rea- 
in January, 1843, as Count Rodolpho, in the opera of “ La sons best known to bimself, changed his opinion on that point. 
Sonnambuis.””. There are at present only three Irishmen In accordance with the Secretary’s wishes, it has been decided 
in the Pontifical service—Lieutenant Darcy, Lieutenant Dela- genes rire te fal ee is Pn 
¥ . r s at the Bermuda an alifax de- 
hoyde, and Dr. O'Flynn, of the Zouaves; while there are up- fences should be carefully looked to, we only reiterate what we 
have said many times, that our defences are not strong enough by 


wards 14 20 a ay a in the Papal army. —Let any 
one who wants to know how his ancestors cooked lobsters {5 | cao bait It is to be hoped, therefore, that some one will step 
forward and ascertain the weak points of our fortifications in a 


A.D. 1881, read :—“ For to cook Lobister. He schal be rostyd 
in his scalys in a ovyn, other by the Feer under s panne, and candid and straightforward manner, and without prejudice against 
any plans proposed. It is gratifying to us to be enabled to an- 


ve 4, 4 hey renga ty: —— of the 
a ates of America, with the son o b 
visit to Woolwich arsenal on the 26th ult., on a al ty nounee that the shield representing those for Bermuda, Malte, 
from the Paris Exhibition. ine entenatal tock of tan aod Gibraltar is at last quite ready, and before this appears we 
in the United Kingdom on the 1st of October amounted to — — - ro a se ome pe tee — po gg 
- ; of iron, ened together as it is with twenty-nine 3 inc! ts on 
72,684,000ib., which is a decrease of about 13,000,000lb. com- | pajjiser’s plan (as stated in a former article), but we are sorry 
they have used elastic washers to so many of these bolts, it being 


pared = iy = last — at the corresponding period. 
—Allnutt, the vocalist, who was injured by the late! iy, ; 
-“ ys understood that the great feature of the Palliser bolt was 
explosion of fireworks at Sheffield, has died. that no elastic washer was required, and hence its supposed eco- 
nomy and safety, It appears to be advisable that ordinary 
Obituary washers should be substituted and used with the Palliser bolts, 
° or otherwise use Baskcombe’s washers and ordinary bolts, which 
On board the Rangoon, Captain De Lancey, of the Bombay Staff | are more economical. 
Corps.—At Allahabad, W. George Baker Garrow, Lieut.of H.M.’s 
107th Regt.—At Plymouth, Commander Stephen Ross Watts, 
R.N.—At 81 Blenheim-crescent, Notting-hill, William Richmond 
Ashby, Commander Royal Navy.—At Banda, Central In Wil- 
liam Pickard, Esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s 40th Regt. of Native Infan- -~ tye - 
try.—At the Royal Navei Hospital, at Plymouth, Edmund Brown, | Active, and it being a rule in the Royal Navy that ihere shall 
Eeq., Paymaster Royal Navy.—At 14 ughty Street, London, | never be two vessels of the same name afloat, an order has been 
Lieut.-Colonel John Woodford, late of the Rifle Brigade.—At| sent down to change the name of the venerable old Naval Re- 
Larchmoor, Stoke, Slough, Henry George Walker, late Major | serve training-ship now moored in our south dock from the Active 
p aden mend —. Punjab, Pag Staunton Pierson, | to the Zyne—in honour of the river on which Sunderland stands! 
Geptein Fang) Cee er se Pag AF | Tell it not at Cherbourg! Whisper it not to the French Minister 
Charles Henry Harrison, Col. Royal arti’ ’ | of Marine !”——Admira! John Fitzgerald Studdert died at his 
residence, Pella, Kilrush, County Clare, on the 10th ult., sin- 
cerely regretted, aged seventy-seven. He entered the Royal 
Army. Navy as midshipman of the Niobe, 40, Chaptain Matthew H. 
Bcott, on the 25th August, 1803, and experienced some war eer- 
The anniversary of the batile of Inkermann was celebrated at| vice in the boats of that ship. In 1809, while serving in the 
the Guards’ Institute on the 5th inst., the non-commissioned offi-| Dannemark, 74, Captain Bissett, he accompanied the expedition 
cers and men of the brigade of Guards, who had been present at|to Walcheren. In 1810 he was appointed acting lieut t, and 
the battle, dining together to the number of about 160. An in-| served in the West Indies on board the Opossum, 10, the Statira, 
teresting feature in the proceedings was tbat several of the offi- | 88, and the Ganymede, 24, and was confirmed to that rank, on 
cers present waited upon the men during the dinner.——The ad- | 26th January, 1811. Mr. Studdert subsequently joined the Marl- 
vance of the Abyssinian Expedition left Bombay for Massowah | borough, 74, with his former captain (Scott) who, on obtaining his 
on the 7th and 8th of October. It is composed of portions of| flag rank, took him as his flag lieutenant in the Chatham, 74. In 
the Third Light Cavalry (native); Native Artillery ; Sappers| 1814, Lieutenant Studdert was sent with a summons to the 
and Miners ; and the 10th Native Infantry ——An experimental | commandant at Flushing, from whom he received the surrender 
trial of Captain Warren’s field cooking apparatus, which haa|of that place, and was promoted to the rank of commander on 
been supplied to the European portion of the Abyesinian expe- | the 12th of August following. In June, 1824, he was appointed 
dition, has resulted in a most complete success. The weight of| to the dof the Champion, 18, and in 1825 took part in 
this field apparatus is 146lbs., but the ment is so perfect | the operations then in progress in Ava, and was instructed with 
that 801bs, of wood will prepare the rations for 100 men, giving | the duty of keeping open the navigation between Rangoon and 
them all tie varieties of cooking which they can desire. Whee Prome. At the close of hostilities, Commander Studdert super- 
we bear in mind the misery and distress of our Army in the Cri-| intended the final arrangements of the naval armament, and, on 
mea from the want of such an appliance, there can be no doubt| the 1st of April, 1826, he, with three other commissioners, took 
that the India Office has exercised a right judgment in employ- | formal possession of the provinces which had been ceded by the 
ing Captain Warren’s acknowledged skill and ingenuity. The recent treaty of peace. He was promoted to the rank of captain 
weight admits of its being carried either singly on a mule or by|on the 9th of January, 1828, and on the 2ist of February fol- 
pairs on a camel, and if the expedition is as well found in pro-| lowing, was appointed to the command of the Success, 28, on the 
visions as it is in the means of preparing them, hey will have| East India station. Captain Studdert attained the rank of rear- 
nothing to complain of in the way of commissariat. Lieut, | admiral on the 27th of October, 1854, vice-admiral 29th of July, 
Nolan, who is a brother of Captain Nolan, the officer who car. ' 1861, and admiral 24th of April, 1865. 








formed into battalions to serve insurgen 
A French labourer, lodging at sOablic-bouse in Jersey, re- 
cently committed suicide h grief 
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at Alengon, France, of the murder of a clerk for the purpose 
of his money. The son was sentenced to death, and 
the father to hard labour for life. The English Tract 
being now disengaged at the Paris Exhibition, 

their trade at the cemeteries. One Japancse was 
groan a tract—* Where shall you be in a hundred 
years?’ He has since disappeared. The Musical Stan- 
dard us that Mr. William Taylor, Mus. Bac., has 
composed an oratorio, “John the Baptist,” which was to be 
performed at Kidderminster on the 12 inst. The leaders 
of another Selavonic tribe, of Catholic faith, declare against 
the Pope, out of love to Russia. This time it is the Russin 
jans in Galicia, whose representative paper, the Lemberg 
Sclovo, emphatically endorses the opinions of the Moscow Ga- 
sette,———A petition has been presented to the Emperor Na- 
poleon by several musical composers, praying his Majesty to 
maintain the band of the Guides, the suppression of which has 
been spoken of as in contemplation. Among the petitioners 
are Rossini, Auber, Ambroise Thomas, George Kastner, and 
icien David. The Alexandra Theatre at Liverpool 1s 
doing a great business with the Kean-like revival of “ The 
Tempest.” The local critics speak of Mr. Charles Calvert's 
Caliban as one of the most perfect and original Shakspearian 
conceptions ever witnessed by the present generation of play- 
—The Carl Theatre, Vienna, is preparing Offen- 
’a “ Permission de Dix Heures.”’ Mr. Byron’s new 
five-act drama of “ The Lancashire Lass ” is a great hit at the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre ——-Mr. Burnard is writing a Christ- 
mas pantomime for the Holborn Theatre. Rowella will be the 
clown. Some vy Saeed French dancers have been engaged. 
At the 0, Milan, the other day, Gounod’s 

“Faust ” was performed in such vile fashion that the journal 
Il Trovatore, by way of noticing the event, printed a huge note 
of in ion and a note of exclamation in the column 
which the criticism should have occupied. The Rev. Dr. 
Norman M‘Leod, the popular Scotch preacher and editor of 
Good Words, left London on the 2nd instant on his way to 
having been commissioned by the Church of Scotland 

to inquire into missionary operations in the East. On the 1st 
instant he was entertained by his friends in the metropolis at 
dinner in Willis’s Rooms. —It is proposed to improve 
away the iron railings around St. Paul’s Cathedra). 
The Morningside Mirror is a monthly journal written and 
aces ~ gg in the Royal Asylum, Morningside, near 
nburgh. Among the articles is one in praise of the ban. 
et in honour of the Reform Bill. Honour by whom honour 
due. —Madame Grisi and her children are residing at 
the beautiful Villa Salviati, near Florence, which is now com- 
. Signor Mario has gone for the winter to St. Peters- 

¥ Carlotta Patti is in Hungary, creating a great sen- 
sation. Ristori ice creams, having had their day, are su- 
ed by La Grande Duchesse kid gloves and Gerolstein 
—-———The accidents that often result to ballet- 
dancers from fire have instigated a Frenchman named Joseph 
to invent an oil which he asserts is a sovereign balm for cho- 
regraphic burne. ——A new operetta honse was to be 
opened in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, London, 
on the 25th inst. by Mr. Howard Glover. 
The Atlantic cable receipts have averaged for the month of 
October over £1,800 per day, including Sundays. 
said that the — who have been driven out of their 
eo in London by the Streets Act, have provided 
ves with a plot of ground of a private character, not 
far from St. Paul’s Churchyard. The curious proposal 
of making Leicester Square, London, a market, seems to have 
found more favour and substantial support than was at first 
ticipated.—_——-——It is proposed to establish a school in 
England for the p tion of High Church principles among 
the middle classes. This is the newest move. Mr. George 
Dennis, who has explored in the Etrurian sepulchres, in Sicily, 
and lately near Benghazi, where he was consul, has been a 
ted Lf the English Government to a consular postin Asia 
, with a view to allow scope for his archzological capa- 
bilities. The Christmas entertainment at the Adelphi 
Theatre will consist of a new drama, in which Mr. Fechter 
will sustain the chief part. A benevolent association is 
advertising for funds to send Scripture readers and a large 
supply of bibles, tracts, etc., to the troops engaged in the 
Aby2sinian Expedition ——_——There is to be an attempt to 
obtain Parliamentary sanction for horse railways, which have 
proved such a success in New York. The scheme to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament embraces three separate sections, run- 
ning from the north, east, and south of the City of London, 
towards the centre. — All the sovereigns who visited the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris this year promised M. Haussmann that 
they,would send their busts in white marble. In fulfilment o/ 
his promise, the King of Prussia has just ordered his of the 
cele German eculptor, Cauer. —At one of the 
churches in Frome the preacher offered up the following ex- 
tempore prayer before sermon :—‘ We pray Thee to guide 
those in authority, that they may pitch upon ight man for 
oe ee 
pipes clear of the town into cess: 

where it is filtered and deodorised by a chemical process. he 
= portion finds its way into the sea miles away from the 
wo, and the solid ue is mixed with ashes and road 
sweepings, and forms eee manure.————The Queen has 
poh am the honour of knighthood upon Dr. Travers Twiss, 
D.C.L., her Majesty’s advocate-——A new monthly pub- 
lication is announced with the title of The City Clerk. The 
cheap dinner question, it is supposed, has supplied the need 

























































































Under the heading “ Admiralty Geography,” the Sunderland 
Times, in a recent number, published the following:—“ It 
having been determined to name one of the new ships of war the 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. have just published a hand- 
some twelyemo of three hundred and odd pages entitled Love 
én Letters, a compilation by Mr. Allan Grant, who has drawn 
his materials from some of the most noted letter-writers of 
England and France, from the days of Abelard to our own. 
Among the most touching epistles in the collection are those 
of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, or rather the last 
writing of that most unfortunate and maligned lady addressed 
to her often-marryiag lord from the Tower, to which he had 
consigned her, “ My last and only request shall be,” it con- 
cludes, “ that myself may only bear the burden of your grace’s 
displeasure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
those poor gentlemen who, as I understand, are likewise in 
strait imprisonment for my sake. If ever I found favour in 
your sight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleas- 
ing in your ears, then let me obtain this request, and I will 
80 leave to trouble your grace any further with my earnest 
prayers to the Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, 
and to direct you in all your actions. From my doleful 
prison in the Tower, the 6th of May. Your most loyal and 
ever faithful wife.” Curious are the extracts from the letters 
of James Howell, describing the courtship of Charles the First 
when Prince of Wales; and amusing the gossip of old Sam 
Pepys, describing the marriage of Sir G. Carteret and Lady 
Jemimah Montagu: “All saluted her, but I did not, till my 
Lady Sandwich did ask me whether I saluted her or no. So 
to dinner, and very merry we were; but in such a sober way, 
as never almost anything was in so great families; but it was 
much better. After dinner company divided, some to cards, 
others to talk. My Lady Sandwich and I to settle accounts, 
and I to pay her some money. And mighty kind she is to 
me, and would fain have had me gone down for company 
with her to Hinchinbroke ; but for myselfI cannot. At night 
to eupper and so to talk; and which, methought, was the 
most extraordinary thing, all of us to prayers as usual, and the 
young bride and bridegroom, too; and so, after prayers, 
soberly to bed; only I got into the bridegroom’s chambers 
while he undressed himself, and there was very merry, till he 
was called to the bride’s chamber, and into bed they went. I 

kissed the bride in bed, and so the curtains drawn with the 
greatest gravity that could be, and so good night.” Then 
follow letters, more or less about love and love-making, writ- 
ten by Lord Grey and Lady Berkeley ; Lady Russell and Lord 
Russell ; Swift and his three loves, Stella, Vanessa, and Va- 
tina; dear old Dick Steele and his pretty shrew of a wife, 
(Steele’s letters here, however, are mostly those written during 
courtship, which are not nearly so enjoyable as those he 
scribbled after marriage, in taverns;) Pope and Lady Mon- 
tagu; Klopstock and his Meta; Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale; Goethe and Bettine Brentano; Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton ; Burns and Clarinda (Mrs. Maclehose;) Napoleon 
and Josephine ; Hazlitt and Miss. Stoddart, (whom he after- 
wards married, and was soon separated from ;) and the touch- 
ing letter of Keats to his friend Charles Armitage Brown, 
describing the passion which killed him. ‘My dear Brown,’ 
he moans, “ { should have had her when I was in health, and 
I should have remained wel!. I can bear to die—I cannot 
bear to leave her. Oh God! God! God! Everything I have 
in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me like a 
spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds 
my head. My imagination is horridly vivid about her—I 
see her—I hear her. There is nothing in the world 
of sufficient interest to divide me from her a moment.” 
Poor Keats !—Great. poet, dying lover—“ Rest, perturbed 
spirit, rest!” We commend Mr. Grant’s collection to our 
readers as being well made, and full of interest, at least to 
those who are at all curious in regard to the feelings of fa- 
mous men and women. Messrs. Carleton and Co. also pub- 
lish Corry O'Lanus, His Views and Experiences, with Comic 
Iliustrations by J. H. Howard—the latest addition to the 
Humorous Literature of America. We have not been able 
to make time to read the volume to any great extent, nor 
should we advise our readers to, unless they are fond of fun 
of the most obvious and outrageous sort. The epistles and 
essays of Corry O’Lanus may pass as specimens of what is 
considered wit and humour in newspapers, but they are 
hardly worth collecting into a volume. Mr. Howard’s illus- 
trations are about on a par with the text; that is to say, they 
are about on the level of most Comic Almanacs. 


. 





From Messrs. Hurd and Houghton we have three instal- 
ments of their Globe Edition of the works of Charles Dick- 
ens, the firat containing the Pichwick Papers, with four illus- 
trations by Mr. F. O. C. Darley—two of Mr. Pickwick, one 
as he set forth on his journey, the other as he appeared in the 
wheel-barrow in which Sam bore him from the field, a little 
the worse for his liquor, if we remember rightly ; the second, 
containing Christmas Stories, Pictures from Italy, and Ameri: 
can Notes, with four illustrations, two by the same artist, the 
remainder being a portrait of Mr. Dickens, and a view of his 
house at Gad’s Hill ; and the third, containing Our Mutual 
Friend, with four designs—Mr. Boffin engaging Silas Wegg ; 
Rogue Riderhood checkmated ; the End of a Long Journey; 
and Rogue Riderhood on the track of Bradley Headstone. 


As we have repeatedly spoken of this edition of Dickens, 
which, we believe, is now completed, we will only add here 
that it is neat, well printed, and cheap, the only fault being 


that the volumes are rather too thick. 





Mesers. Ticknor and Fields have also issued another, and 


the same author, consisting of his Christmas Books, viz., A 
Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The 
Battle of Life,and The Haunted Man ; of the Sketches by Boz, 
and of his Tales of which, by the way, there are twelve. Mr. 
Eytinge, Jr., furnishes sixteen illustrations which we are 
happy to praise, especially as we have found fault with his 
work in several of the earlier volumes of this series. The 
frontispiece of Bob Cratchet and Tiny Tim is lovely; excel- 
lent, likewise, are Trotty Veck and Meg; The Peerybingles 
The Tetterbys; and Redlaw and the Boy. All these are in 
the Christmas Stories, Equally excellent are those which il- 
lustrate the Sketches and Tales. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields 
have also published a paper-covered edition of Mr. Dickens's 
famous and much-maligned American Notes, for which they de- 
sire a “general circulation,” a satisfaction they are likely to 
obtain, especially if there should anywhere be, which is impro- 
bable, any ill-feelings displayed against Mr. Dickens. 





Messrs. Charles Scribner and Co. have recently published 
Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit, by Henry Ward Beecher—a 
volume of varied exercises which were taken down by a 
reporter, at the request of the Rev. John Marsh, known by 
his long activity and labour in the cause of Temperance—by 
whom they were greatly a¢mired, if we may use such an ex- 
pression, in such a connection. “ Having feasted his own 
soul upon them,” says the writer of the Introductory State- 
ment, “as thus placed in his hands, he at length, early in the 
present year, was brought to think that so valuable a treasure 
ought not to be monopolised as the possession of one family 
alone.” Mr. Marsh’s friends agreed with him ; he laid the 
matter before Mr. Beecher, who said, after weighing the pros 
and cons, ‘‘ that, without assuming any responsibility in the 
matter, he did not feel at liberty to object to the publication 
of them, if competent judges thought they were calculated to 
do good in that way.” That competent judges did so decide, 
follows, or the volume before us would not now be in print. 
Without expressing any opinion as to the correctness, or re- 
verse, of their decision ; and without in sny way endorsing 
them—vwe will state that the Prayers herein collected are di- 
vided into three classes, under the heads of “ Pulpit,” “ Occa- 
siona),” and “ Social or Lecture-Room Prayers.” There are 
thirty-seven of the first, fifteen of the second, and ten of the 
last. Messrs. Scribner and Co. also publish Thanksgiving : 
Memories of the Day ; Helps to the Habit, by William Adams, 
D.D., a volume of devotional reading, divided into seventeen 
chapters, several of which touch upon politics in a liberal 
and enlightened spirit. 





The Harpers publish Three English Statesmen ; A Course of 
Lectures on the Political History of England, by Goldwin 
Smith. The Statesmen in question are, Pym, Cromwell, and 
Pitt; and if Mr. Smith has not much that is new to tell us 
concerning them, he has the faculty ofsaying what others have 
said, with an admixture of his own opinions, in a clear, terse, 
and striking manner. He writes intelligently ; and, differ as 
we may with some of his conclusions, we cannot but respect 
his earnestness of expression. That Mr. Smith was a friend 
of the North ir the late war, we know ; but surely he sinks 
below the dignity of an historical writer, at which, we ima- 
gine, he aims, when he goes out of his way to draw compari- 
sons between the battles of Cromwell and of Grant. There 
was no occasion, thut we can see, to compare—say, Marston 
Moor, with Bull Run; nor to discover the spirit of the Puri- 
tans in the soldiers of Grant and Sherman. This, however, is 
merely a matter of taste. Mr. Smith is just—sometimes more 
than just, to the Statesmen whom he discusses—especially 
Cromwell. In fact, he is infested with the present historical 
mania for knowing the men of the past times better than they 
knew themselves, aud of discovering motives for their ac- 
tions : in other words, for white-washing disputed and doubt- 
ful characters. We like his portrait of Pitt best—probably 
because Pitt lived the nearest to our own times, and we can 
understand him and his work, better than Cromwell and 
Pym, and theirs. 





The Harpers also publish Home Fairy Tales (Contes du Petit- 
Chiteau), by Jean Macé, editor of the Magasin d@’ Hducation, 
and author of that “ fairy tale of science,” The Story of a Mouth- 
ful of Bread. Miss Mary L. Booth, the translator of Martin’s 
History of Francejand Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, has done her- 
self and M. Mace great credit by translating his charming 
collection of fairy tales into our mother tongue. The Fairy 
Tale owes its origin to France—the earliest and best known 
specimens thereof growing flower-like under the marvellous 
pens of Perrault and Madame D’Aulnoy. They were exotics 
in la Belle France—these revelations of the romance of child- 
hood—exotics, which soon perished, leaving their seeds, which 
the winds wafted to simpler and sterner lands. The North 
of Europe grew a rich crop from these Southern waifs, or, it 
may be, from its own stores, the flower and fruit of which 
came to maturity in the collection of Marchren by the 
Brothers Grimm, and in the incomparable fairy-lore of Hans 
Christian Andersen—the Shakspeare of Fairy Land. Of 
late years France has re-gathered the seeds of her own fairy 
lore, and they have been sown anew by M. Laboulaye, and 
M. Macé, whose garden blooms in the charming book now in 
hand. There are fifteen walks, alleys or what not, in it, 
or in other words, fifteen fairy tales, with the most childlike 
and suggestive of titles; as. “ Little Ravageot ;” “‘ Bibi, Baba, 
and Bobo;” “The Necklace of Truth;” “The Magic Axe 
and the White Cat;” “The Enchanted Watch ;” “The Mad 





he last, instalment of their pretty, little Diamond Edition o 





and imagination lies perdu in these childish little romances; 
and how capitally they are illustrated, the original designs 
being, of course, reproduced in preference to any which could 
be substituted here. In the name of all the young folks, we 
thank Miss Booth for this charming version of Macé’s Fatry 
Book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Woman’s Strategy. A Novel..—Cory O’Lanus. His Views 
and Experiences.——Love in Letters ; Illustrated in the Corres- 
pondence of Eminent Persons. By Allan Grant....G@. W. Oarle- 
tou and Co.—Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens, The Globe 
Edition .... Hurd and Houghton. American Notes for General 
Circulation. By Charles Dickens....Ticknor and Fields.——The 
Herald of Health. December.——St. Paul’s. A Magazine, 
Edited by Anthony Trollope. Thanksgiving ; Memories of 
the Day; Helps to the Habit. By W. Adame, D.D....C,. Scribner 
and Co.——The Atlantic Monthly. December. Our Young 
Folks. December.—The Galaxy. |December.——The River- 
side Magazine for Young People. December. 














Hine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


So far as the first winter exhibition at the Academy has 

gone, we do not think that it can truthfully be set down as an 

index of satisfactory progress in Americanart, That the coup 
@qil in any of the rooms is not a striking one, matters com- 

paratively little. What is of greater consequence is, that ana- 

lysis of the contents of the rooms does not disclose the amount 
of merit that ought to have been concentrated for the credit 
of art in New York. We miss the éclat with which we had 
expected that the new exhibition would have been attended, 
Possibly when the exhibition of works by the Water-colour 
Society has been added to the present one, a new and needed 
brilliancy may be imparted; and as the arrangements admit 
of new pictures being sent in at any time during the winter, 
it may not be unreasonable for us to hope that, by Christmas, 

the exhibition. may have acquired a force and importance 
which it now, certainly, lacks, and the coming of which we 
shall be glad to record. 

Among the pictures here the most sensational, perhaps, is 
that one by Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, “ Admiral Farragut’s 
Fleet passing the Forts below New Orleans.” This picture 
we do not like so well in its present position as we did when 
it was exhibited in the Studio Gallery some months ago. Near 
it there is a clever portrait of Mr, E. Leutzé, painted by the 
artist himself, who is strong in that branch of art. A picture 
by Mr. G. H. Hall, painted during that artist’s sojourn 
in Spain, marks progress in figure-painting, although it is not 
quite satisfactory in respect of drawing. It is a life-size group 
of Spanish characters in humble life—an old man, two chil- 
dren, and a donkey, and has some good tonesof colour. The 
large, full-length portrait of Chancellor Ferris, by Mr. Hunt- 
ington is here, Strong as a likeness, it lacks the sympathetic, 
and is not engrossing to the observer as a work of art. Mr. 
Edwin White’s “ Sabbath of the Emigrants” is a large picture 
of a prayer-meeting on board ascow. It has the sentiment of 
the occasion, although that sentiment might have been ex- 
pressed with more natural action. There is a touch of ten- 
derness in Mr. G. H. Boughton’s little picture, “ Wandering 
Thoughts”—a young woman ¢ressed in black, and heedless 
of the book she holds so abstractedly. “ La petite Normandg,” 
by Mr. W. P. W. Dana, is an expreesive study of a young girl 
of the French rustic type. Mr. A. H. Thayer, if a young ar- 
tist, is likely to make his mark in painting game subjects. 

The small pictures here from the pencil of this artist, “ Wood- 
cock,” and “ English Snipe,” display much talent for subjects 
of the class. Mr, Rossiter’s two pictures of scenes in the pri- 
vate life of George Washington are formal to a disagreeable 
extent. “Memories of Fields and Woods,” by Miss M. L. 
Wagner, subject, a young lady seated at a table, and engaged 
in arranging autumn leaves, is a very promising little picture 

in water-colours. In Mr. Pope’s portrait of “ Edwin Booth 

as Hamlet,” we fail to discern any merit. The figure is dis- 
proportioned, and the flesh tones and shadows in general 
are of a disagreeable, murky hue. Mrs. Greatorex contributes 
a number of delicately executed pen sketches of scenery 
in Italy and elsewhere. ‘‘ Columbus and the Egg,” by Mr. G. 
W. Flagg, does not indicate study in the right direction on 
the part of the writer. To success in painting, knowledge of 
drawing is absolutely indispensable. The Misses Granberry 

display much cleverness in painting floral subjects and still- 
life. A small picture of “ Dead Birds,” by Miss V. Granberry, 
possesses the merits of good colour and careful finish ; and a 
picture of “ Flowers in a Finger Bowl,” by Miss H. Granberry, 
has pleasant freshness. “Apple Boughs in May,” by Mr. G. 
C. Lambdin is pleasing in colour, and painted in a bold, free, 
manner. Mr. J. Beaufain Irving, Jr., follows the French 
school in one of its ranges. Very carefully painted is his 
picture “The Mother’s Prayer.” In the “Ophelia” of Mr. 
H. P. Gray, we do not see either poetry or beauty of the 
material kind. His picture of “ Bassanio and Portia” is better 
but he is far from being at his best in this exhibition. Mr. 
David Johnson shows feeling for nature in his’ picture of 
“cho Lake.” A large landscape, by Mr. J. G. Brown, ren- 
ders truthfully the character of Hudson River scenery just 
above the city. It is something new for Mr. Brown to essay 
landscape on a large scale, and in this picture there is promise 
of something better in the future. A half-breed Indian wo- 
man, with moccasins and other articles for sale, is painted 
witb much truth by Mr. C. Mayer. The model is a character- 





Cow ;” and “The Great Scholar.” What a world of fancy 





istic one, though not of the best type. Miss M. A. Johnson 
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paints “Grapes” with s deft and juicy brush. It is a 
pity that Mr. Kruseman Van Elten admits so many 


cold shadows and tones into his landscapes. He studies 
ture carefully, as to form, but ia 
the inkiness is exceasive. 


shore. In his “Jersey Meadows,” also, we see good inten- 
tion fairly carried out. A picture of an “ Adirondack Lake,” 
by Mr. John A. Hows, proves knowledge and study of such 
phases of wild nature. Mr. Edwin White’s “ Antiquary” is 
& somewhat grotesquely rendered subject, representing an en- 
thusiast with very long and very red legs, engaged in examin- 
ing a coin. There is » good deal of spirit in a “ Roman Bull,” 
painted by Mr. H.C. Bispham. Cattle painting has not hit- 
erto been cultivated with much success by American artists, 
and a clever painter who would make a specialty of it might 


have a good chance to win renown. Mr. E. W. Perry, Jr., k 


exhibits a pair of small pictures in which the humorous vein 
is not badly worked. One of them represents a small school- 
boy of “ respectable parentage,” who has fallen “ Among the 
Philistines,” represented by a couple of ragged street boys 
who are fleecing him out of his marbles. The pendant shows 
the youthful victim ashe slinks away—fieeced. Mr. G. B. 
Sutton has painted a clever presentment of an irritated cat in 
his picture called ‘‘ Waked up from his first Nap in this Coun- 
try.” The rest of the picture, although studied with manifest 
care from selected objects, is rather too hard and crude to be 
pleasing. ee 
MR. DURAND’S PICTURES. 

A collection of one hundred landscapes, from the pencil of 
Mr. A. B. Durand, will be placed on exhibition in the Leeds 
Art Gallery, No. 817 Broadway, on Monday next. The fresh 
and pleasant studies of rock, foliage, and brook, by which Mr. 
Durand has long since attained a high position in American 
art, appear with new force in the collection, which will re- 
main on view until the evening of Thursday next, when the 
pictures will be sold at auction in the gallery. This exbibi- 
tion will be especially interesting to connoisseurs in American 
Jandscape art, with whom the name of Mr. Durand is a 
“ household word.” 

“POPULAR NOVELS,” IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


HARD HITS; BUT JUSTIFIABLE. 


The Atheneum, in reviewing “ Not wisely, but too well,” 
by the author of “Cometh up as a flower,” very justly 


says: 

The great object of books like these is apparently to teach 
immorality by representing it in an interesting and seductive 
form, and by making people, who live according to the 
ordinary laws of decency, ap) tame, stupid and despicable. 
At any rate, if this is not their object, we can assure their 
authors that it must inevitably be their effect. This has been 
pointed out time after time, but still we find these books being 
written and published, and the almost unanimous voice of 
rebuke and morality a and neglected. It is time, then, 
for critics to speak out boldly, and to declare in piain lan- 


what they think of the tendencies of these books, and 
see by so doing whether they cannot put a stop to their pro- 
d . Now this may seem to some very strong language, 
but it is not stronger than the occasion requires. If any one 


doubt this, let him take the book we are now reviewing and 
read it coolly and critically, and ask himself at the end what 
is its tendency, and what impression on the mind of an ordi- 
nary reader it is calculated to produce. We distinctly affirm 
that in this novel all the personages who do not continually 
break the commonest laws of society are made to appear un- 
interesting and foolish, as if the only reason for a man not 
being @ profligate was a want of spirit or an absence of abi- 
lity. While 1 the art of the writer is lavished on the hero— 
. Stumer—whose wickedness we are frankly told cannot 
be exceeded, and in making this man obtain the morbid sym- 
of the reader, as he obtains the passionate love ot the 


A short sketch of the tale will do more, perhaps, to reveal 
the nature of this book than ail our animadversions. The 
hero, Colonel Dare Stamer, loves and is equally beloved by 
Miss , the heroine, an extraordinarily beautiful 
and clever girl, and before the Colonel knew her a very lady. 
like and modest one, This Colonel is but Guy Livingstone 
agaiv. We take his description from the.very words of the 


“This is he. A man with just such a face as one often sees 
among buman creatures endowed with an ordinary degree of 


intellectual me the ben in leaning to the side 
of superior — with a big, powerful figure; a 
ted, clean-limbed, thin-flsaked, that amet 


lopg and sinewy, with the muscle, much de- 
veloped in many  boxing-match, or many a cricket-field, 
rising in knotted cords upon them; and a great columnar 
throat. A head rather apt at towering stately over the heads 
of other men ; penthouse brows that had been seen to scowl ; 


ig 

that could look very angry or very tender. Not a good 
manatall. He might hug himself with the satisfactory re- 
flection: that, di the six lustres of his existence, he had 
not done one atom of good to any human being, but, on the 

done a good deal of harm; had broken one or 
ttle woman-hearts; had dangerously cracked 
;_ all without much com: ion. * Women,’ he 
in his club (where he was listened to with the 
to much experimental knowledge.) ‘women were 
‘and game very easily winged too,’ he sometimes 


on. This colonel, after a few interviews with Kate, 
run away with him. She replies she will do any- 
im, but naturally inquires why not be quietly mai- 
in the ordinary way. hereupon Dare men- 
ob » his being c ly, his wife 
he confessed, very kind and loving; but then he is 
Kate much more. it can certain- 

'Y excuse that he was tired of his wife ; 
— not to run away from 
tries to make him under- 
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under them, in their shadow, luminous dark eyes— | three 


iS ie big d she is 
t hly pathetic appeal he gives way, an: 
saved, for the time P the whole moral of S scene being, what 
& monstrous shame it is that two loving hearts like 
cannot happy merely of the paltry prejudice 
against aman marrying two wives! This takes us up to the 
beginning of the second volume, and the remainder is occu- 
pied with Kate's despair, and the imbecility of the good 
people of the novel. After eighteen months’ separation, Kate, 
still unmarried, and only about nineteen years of age, meets 
poy beloved Dare once more in a quiet nook of the Crystal 
ace. 

Scene number two, similar to the first, only worse. More 

more embraces, he “busy gloating, miser-like, with 
bold, glad eyea, over his recovered pearl; eyes that she did 
not blush or wince under, as in the old coy, girlish days. She 
was & woman now, not a girl, past blushing or hiding away 
from those orbs of fire.” Alter a lot of a immodest 
and unnatural ravings, she consents to be his mistress, and to 
meet him the following dey. And all this though, at the time 
she first met him in the Crystal Palace, he had another lady 
with him whom he frankly confesses is one of his numerous 
victims, a married lady of rank, whom he had seduced merely 
to a from thinking of Kate; but this seems rather,to 
make Kate pity him than otherwise, and she is certainly not 
at all shocked at it. To conclude this miserable tale, as Kate 
is coming the following day to meet her lover, she is per- 
suaded not to go, after a severe struggle, by an attenuated 
parson, Dare is pitched out of a dog-cart some short time 
after, and, dying from the fall, has a well interview with 
Kate, in which he expresses no penitence for his past life, but 
only a half kind of dread for the fature. After his death she 
nae @ Protestant Sister of Mercy, and is wretched ever 

iter. 

Comment on this story is needless. We may observe, 
though, that the dressing and details of the novel are worthy 
of the tale. To justify us in saying this we could quote hun- 
dres of passages, but they are too bad for us; 80 we only give 
this one as an example. It is part of a speech made by Kate 
at a time when she was uncertain as to the Colonel’s love, 
and when she had only seen him two or three times. It must 
be remembered, too, that Kate is ~ ey to have been edu- 
cated in a good English family and to know nothing of the 
world :-— 

“Ob, why will not God let us have what we like, and be 
happy in this world in our own way,” she groaned, “ instead 
of making us always be lifting up our eyes strainingly to a 
country we cannot see, and which we shall most likely never 
get to at last? O, Dare, I would do anything wicked, — 
thing insane for you. Would I have that time back again 
when I had never seen your dark, cruel face? No: I’d rather 
be as I am—utterly wretched—than never have heard your 
voice, never seen you smile upon me as you did that day by 
the shore. O, such a minute as that would overpay centuries 
in hell! If 1 could make a bargain this minute that I should 
have Dare all to myself for just one month, and then to die 
and live in tortures for all the countless ages of eternity— 
why, I’d do it this second, that I would, without a moment’s 
hesitation. O, Dare, Dare,” moaned the soft woman voice 
again, “what grand eyes you have! How they seem to 
scorch and shrivel up my soul, looking always, always 
through it.” 

And so on, with the sickening blasphemy with which we 
must no more pollute these pages. Nothing but a sense of 
duty compels us to quote even so much as we have done. 
This is the kind of speech the author of this book imagines 
innocent young ladies make when apostrophizing their loves, 
and gives a fair specimen of the tone and thought of the 
work, Worse than even the immorality of the whole novel 
are the stupid, misplaced attempts at sezmonizing through- 
out. They might be very well in another work, but being 
where they are, they simply disgust. We need say no more. 

—— >___— 


CanapiaAN Rariways.—A blue book entitled ‘* Miscellane- 
ous Statistics of Canada for the year 1866,” Part IL, recently 
iesued from the Finance Department, says that, the total cost 
of railways in Canada, Ontario and Quebec, up to 1866, reached 
$144,611,853. The total amount paid during the year for divi- 
dends, leases, interests, &c., amounted to $4,102,757, or not quite 
three per ceut. upon the total capital. Six lines paid interest 
upon a part, or whole, of their capital, namely, the Great West- 
ern, the Grand Trunk, the Welland, the Northern, the Brockville 
and Ottawa, aud the Carillon and Grenville ; and six lines are 
returned as yielding no dividends, namely, the London 
and Port Stanley, the Port Hope and Lindsay, the 
Cobourg and Peterboro, the Ottawa and Prescott, the 
Stanstead and Shefford, and the St. Lawrence Industrie, The 
total number of passengers carried by these lines is given as 2,- 
564,485 ; and the tons of freight as 2 087,878. The total work- 
ing expenditure is set down as $6,274,511. The receipts from 
passengers, $4,322,048 ; from freight, $6 209240; from mails 
and sundries, $455,080, and from rents and other sources, $122,- 
514; which sbows a total of receipts of $11,108,882, The total 
receipts in 1865 were $10,910,678. The total number of persons 
employed upon the lines is given at 8,822, of which number 
5,457 are employed upon the Grand Truvok. The number of 
persons killed by accidents on the lines during the year is given 
at seventy-seven, and the number injured, one hundred and 





Hvupson’s Bay Company's Report.—The report of the go- 
vernor and committee of this company states that the returns of 
the;year promise to be satisfactory, so far as the quantity of furs 
is concerned, althoughb,a partial falling off has taken place in 
martens, and although a large portion of the returns from Mac- 
kenzie’s River has not been forwarded. As is generally the case 





British Columbia still continues, and the unsettled state of the 
question of the capital of the united colony has a to 
it, committee believe, however, that th ve 
placed the business there on a sounder footing, and they will con- 
to take measures for reducing the expenses incurred on the 
America, 80 far as is compatible with maintaining 

position of the company. The accidental disco- 
igging” and the influx of population, or an in- 
of the coast consequent on the occupation of 
by theUnited States, may at any moment create 
@ demand for goods far exceeding that which existed previously, 
and largely augment the profits of those merchants who are pre- 


these | pared to meet the new call. In Rupert’s Land itself, according 


to information received from more than one quarter, symptoms 
of a disposition to settle are visible, and this fact makes the com- 
mittee the more anxious for a speedy conclusion of the questions 
pending between the company and Her Majesty’s Government. 
At this time, however, the committee are absolutely without an 
information on this important subject beyond that which has al- 
ready been communicated to the shareholders. The commission 
on the claims of the company against the United States of Ame. 
rica is, it is believed, at the present moment in session at Wash- 
ington. Although the rates at which the company’s furs were 
sold in the autumn were somewhat lower than thore obtained in 
the spring, yet, looking to the returns on hand, the governor and 
vommittee think themselves justified in recommending that the 
usual interim dividend of 8s, per share should be paid in January. 
Times, November 16. 





Tue Epvcation or Hrxpoo Laprm:.—A girl by Hindoo 
law is to be married at eight years of age if possible, and cer- 
tainly before ten; once married, rhe enters the zenana for life, 
and becom s one of those to whom the term is applied which, 
literally translated, means “not allowed to see the eun.” This 
habit of the guarded seclusion of women in the upper classes 
formed no part of Hindoo life prior to the conquest of Hindust 

by the Mahometans. Passages may be adduced from ancient 
Hindoo writings, and examples cited from history, to show that 
some women were allowed, and were competent, to occupy a high 
social position; but with the extension of Mahometan rule there 
grew up in the Hindoo mind Mahometan distrust of women, till 
the universal feeling was embodied in the common proverb, “ that 
@ woman cannot with safety be trusted until she is dead,” and 
Hindooism shuts ber up as a frail animal, in some cases to he 
petted, but always to be confined. It suffers no family circle, 
allows no social intercourse. Men live apart, eat, sit, and talk by 
themselves ; so far even is the wife iguored, that it is not eti- 
quette to inquire after her. Education she has none, and her 
amusements are but few; her children, her jewels, gossip about 
her husband or her food, her acts of daily worship, relieved at 
festival times perbaps by the recital of some tale of love or of the 
gods, by one who sits where he can be heard but not seen, fill up 
the monotonous round of her daily prisor. life. 

Never allowed to participate in her husband’s occupations or 
amusements, she never learns how to alleviate his anxieties when 
they arise, nor does she ever venture to hope to be the sharer ig 
his joys: she is like a caged bird, reposing in miserable indolence, 
and yet not quiet, for envy and jealousy ever fill her with suspi- 
cions and fears. From her childhood she bas been taught to con- 
sider marriage as her first great object, and then, asa probability, 
that another wife, more loved, may supplant her in her husband’s 
affections, upon whom, as children learn nursery rhymes in Eng- 
land, she has learned to invoke the bitterest curses; and thus, 
before she has entered upon life or known any of its sorrows, her 
spirit is embittered with hate towards the imaginable second 
wife of her husband. 

But even though she be not superseded, because perhaps she is 
the mother of sons, and though she be nursed in affluence and 
loaded with jewels, she has no enjoyment beyond that of the 
gratification of the senses ; and ever looming in the distance is 
the possibility of widowhood coming upon her, with all its mis- 
eries and degradations, Widowhvod to a Hindoo woman is a 
burden indeed. This may come upon ber while still in the spring- 
tide of life, or even younger ; for a child betrothed is regarded 
as married, and q may lt a widow ; and, if so 
regarded, throughout her life-long course suffering and self-denial 
are to be her lot ; one meal a day, of common food, and of such 
kinds only as can be cooked at one time and in one vessel; the 
servant of all, subject to all, clothed in the coarsest garments, 
despised and opp d by all, unpitied and fatigued, she retires 
at night, but a bed is forbidden her to sleep on, Her husband is 
dead ; she ought to have died with him. Her hope in life is gone; 
spiritual consolation she has none; every morning's light but 
lights up more distinctly her misery, until sorrow and despair ac- 
complish their work, aad she leaves this world unlamented, as she 
came into it unwelcome.— Queen. 














Larest FasHions AT PARIS AND BricHton.—Though Eng- 
lish people scarcely understand yet how to wear short dresses, 
they loop up the long onts more gracefully than they uzed to 
do. This is done by straight bands of the same material as 
the dress, about two inches wide, braided, and carried down 
three parts of every seam, where they are finished off ina 
point with a button-hole in it, which fastens on to a button 
on the petticoat, and so draws the dress up in graceful fes- 
toons. Others have gimp trimmings with pendent loops 
sewn half-way up the skirt at each breadth, and these loops 
also fasten on to buttons on the petticoat. Nothing is so 
graceful indoors as a long sweeying skirt, nothing 80 objec- 
tionable out of dcors. If it is possible to combine the two, it 
surely is @ great point gained; but in Paris, for walking, 
short dresses, and only short dresses, are worn, while they 
are never worn indoors. A pretty short dress I saw among a 
host of ugly ones the other day, was a black corded silk, worn 
over a plain bright blue linsey skirt, with no trimming what- 
ever on it. The black silk short drees was cut in six large 
double points, the upper part curved and cut out 80 as to 
show the blue through. lt was trimmed with black velvet, 
dotted over with large jet buttons, with a knotted fringe all 
round it. 

If golden hair is ey | superseded by black in Paris, the 
fazhion has not reached Brighton, where golden locks are all 
the rage, dressed as loosely and roughly as possible. One 
damsel, not content with a large chignon at the back, allow- 
ed the long curls to float beneath it, on to her shoulders, in 





where one species of fur is deficient another is more abundant 
than usual. The chips which sailed for Hudson’s Bay in Jone 
last have returoed in safety, having delivered their cargoes, out- 
ward and homeward, in good order. The attempt made to re- 
open the trade with the aimaux north of Charchill, and to 
profit in some degree by the whale fishing, has not been success- 
ful. The failure, however, in the latter branch of enterprise is 
believed to be common to the Ocean Nymph, and to almost 
every other vessel engaged in the same pursuit. The present 
condition of commercial affairs in the city of London bas not 
been favourable for the sale of the property in Feavhurch-street 
on such terms as the committee are prepared to accept, The 
delay is to be tted, but it app ferable to incurring a 
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ice under the present circumstances of the market for such 
property in the city. The depression in Vancouver’s Island and 


most ad d disorder—a very shower of gold. Chignons 
are larger than ever, and more crepe ; long curls at either side 
are universally worn, but there is nothing very new in the 
style of hairdressing. Plaited chignons, the round pin-cush- 
ion chignons, the sausage curls worn horizontally and perpen- 
dicularly, are the styles most generally adopted ; but certain- 
ly some of them are prodigies of skill, so numerous are the 
puffs and bows and rolls which one poor head has to carry. 
But enough now of changing fashions. Brighton itself is 
transformed, and is renewing its aspect every day. One 

thing only remains unaltered—the most changeful of all, yet 
ever the same. It isthe sea. How beautiful it looks this 
morning, with the huge breakers dashing against the beach 





in the bright sunshine, throwing up sheets of foam at each 
ware. inita thousand and one changes it is lovely enovgn 














’ PA -—C ALL ; i vit 
7 its will work before give 

to us now and then to turn from the busy world we way to any strong emo- | est. Those who are of i 
arn phe its gewgaws, its happy, noble hearts, its -vain, pmo — thankful those who are not ashamed to | he general course et couial Wik, basous sleet sins erg 
silly, empty hearts,to the majesty and grandeur reigning very of age must be, to find that they can | their feeling or enthusiasm is excited. Men throw off the slow- 
ever there.— Queen. kiss their children without fearing that little Tommy should | ness and hesitation which cramps all their powers in society, just 
discover that he is covered with paint in the process, or that | as they throw off the physical fofirmity of stuttering pe 
Tue “ EasteRn Question.”—According to the Journal de| We can afford to laugh, without fear that our Aces will crack | well-known fact) under the influence of some awakening theme 

Petersbourg, declaration of a very imperative kind has | 2 consequence.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


Ottoman Government to accept their 
question, they “throw off all responsibility for the future 
course of events,” leav. the Sultan to the consequences of his 
refusal, and “ withdraw from Turkey all their moral support.” 
Together with this declaration, the Russian Government has 
sent to its representatives abroad an explanato: 
which it makes the odd statement that it will 

intervention as long as that principle is respected by the other 


Powers, and that itis “resolved to accomplish its duties to 
announcement, but 
it might be as well to begin at home. Turkey, in its turn, 


humanity.” The latter is a very ch 


has been mildly temonstrating with the consuls of France, 


Austria, Italy, and Russia, for their indiscriminate removal of 

rf rtation was for a while per- 
asha, the Ottoman Commis- 
sioner in Crete, states that the foreign volunteers (who, it 


Cretans to Greece. This trans 
mitted by Turkey; but Aali 


would appear, are still in the island, and capable of making 


their power felt) force many of the native families to choose 
between joining the bands and expatriation. He says that 
the volunteers have burnt 15,000 olive-trees in one district ; 
and he therefore begs the commanders of the veseels belong- 


ing to the Christian Powers to embark emigrants at certain 
ports, where agents of the Turkish Government are charged 
to see that expatriation takes place bey eng — 

inviting 


other source, however, we learc. that the Porte is the 


Cretans to emigrate; and one thing, at any rate, is certain— 
that the island is far from pacified. It would appear that = 
nera 
war, for itis rapidly arming its troops with breech-loaders 
and rifled cannon, and is fortifying Kars and Erzeroum. In 
Bulgaria, ulso, there is still great agitation, and “the Circas- 
sians who settled there on being expelled the Caucasus, are 
formed into battalions to serve against the insurgents.” Tnat 
is to say, the Circassians, having vainly endeavoured to assert 


Turkish Government is under some apprehension of a 


their own nationality against a Christian tyrant, are now 
helping’ to keep down a Christian nationality 
against a Mohammedan usurpation.—London 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE STEAM-ENGINE.—An invention, said 
to be of great importance, has been successfully tested, in the 
presence of a company of engineers, ecientific men, and others, 
The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in connexion with this scheme is that the inv, ~—— 
is in- 
vention is thus described. “ By -applying the steam to one 
side only of the piston a vacuum is caused, without conden- 
sation, as in the old low-pressure engines; and the cushions 
of ordinary high-pressure engines are done away with. The 
opposite end of the — is left open, and the pressure of 

. on the square inch—forces the piston 
back again. Irrespective of this pressure, the saving of mo- 


at an engine factory in London. 


is a young gentleman of the tender age of thirteen! 


the atmosphere—15 | 


tive power is exactly one-half.” In speaking “ of the immense 


value of Mr. Franklin’s discovery to navigation, if it be suc- 
cessfully brought into practice,” it is added, “ the effect will 
be to dispense in most instances with any need of coaling 


stations on long voyages.” 





Tue Numser or NewsPaPers IN THE WoRLD.—M. Eu- 
gene Hatin, who may be regarded as the historian and statis- 
tician of French journalism, aided by the collection of news- 


papers in the Paris Exhibition, and other sources of informa- 


tion, has arrived at the following results respecting the 
number and circulation of newspapers in the world. In round 
numbers, he states that there are 7,000 published in wh 

the 


5,000 in America ; and 500 in Asia, Australia, &. 
above 8,000 are issued daily, and assuming the average sale of 
each paper to be 2,000 copies, there are twelve million copies 


of newspapers printed daily. We apprehend, however, that 


M. Hatin’s estimate of the daily sale of each paper is too high. 





Frenca AND ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION.—There are few 
opportunities of testing the changes of pronunciation ; dead 
men tell no tales. It would be worth the while of the French 


to examine the Canadian pronunciation, which must preserve 


many relics of their old method, very different from that now 
prevailing. Baron Maseres was born in 1731; the son ofa 
refugee loug established in England; his mother tongue was 
the French of Louis the Fourteenth, as spoken in his father’s 
family. He lived to be ninety-three years old, and conversed 
with many of the exiles of the first French Revolution. His 
pronunciation was very different from theirs; and he used to 
mimic them, to the great amusement of all parties. We have 
@ curious attempt of Marshal Bassompierre (1631) to write 
down English words in French spelling. He produced Jor- 
chauz ; and he must bea necromancer who could find out 


by this alone what was meant; it was York House. Here is 


proof of a soft j,a hard ch, and of a final 2 pronounced. 





“ BEAUTIFUL,” YET NOT EVEN COMELY.—The professors 


who make the ladies “ beautiful for ever ’—what a satire is 
conveyed in those two words—would do well to follow the 


example of the artificers in hair. There is a beauty in lines, 


even those of a woman’s face, if she would only take them 
kindly ; but to fill up the wrinkles which time has graven, to 
obliterate all the tender marke our passions and affections 
have written there, and to put in their place so much plaster 


of Paris or any other composition, which transforms the liv- 
ing visage into a dead mask—such is the art the beautifiers 


boast of possessing, and we are sorry to say there are but too 
many who believe in their intolerable art. There are no 
more two complexions alike than there are two tempers. 
What are we to think, then, of people who make up washes 
by the hundred, for the purpose of giving the same red and 
white bloom upon the skin to all who may purchase it? 
What shall we say again to the trick of marking dark lines 
under the eyes, in order to give a touch of sadness to the face, 
or of touching the eyelashes with dyes to give them a raven 
blackness, or of sundry spirituous washes for the eyes to give 
them sparkle and fire? The art of the artificial limb-maker 
is excusable; he only restores losses which have arisen from 
accident or from disease. Asa rule, he does not pretend to 
restore our lost youth, which never can return ; but these 
beautifiers reduce life itself to a delusion and a snare, We 
are told that even the inside of the mouth is given over to 
these getters-up of female charms, whilst the lips afford a 
grand field for their art. Of course, such lips cannot kiss; 
even the affectionate salute must be foregone, after a lady is 
thus embellished with her “ war paint.” 

How thankful all of us ought to be who co with 
sound limbs, that we have not to deliberate our 












































in its struggles 
Review. . 






artificial ! perhaps interesting, 





Istauus oF Danten.—In the Atheneum of the 26th ult., Dr. 
E. Cullen draws public attention to the propriety of having a 
detailed survey made of the line for a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien; suggesting that the English Government should 
send two vessels to the coast of Darien with three officers of the 
Royal Engineers, who are to be three months surveying a line 
from Caledonia Harbour, thirty miles or more, to the river Sa- 
vana. The party is to consist of sailors from the ships, and 200 
convicts and soldiers from Colombia. At first glance this seems 
a very practicable scheme ; but there are a few difficulties sug- 
gested by it, of which I would wish to remind your readers. 
Having at the commencement of this year assisted in cutting 
through and surveying a much longer route through as difficult 
a country, I do not write without some experience in this matter, 
Of all the surveys which have been attempted across the Darien 
Isthmus, the large expeditions have always failed, when smaller 
parties have crossed, In 1854 Lieutenant Strain, U.8.N., witha 
party of 28 officers and men, was lost in the woods for 63 days, 
and jeft one-fourth almost of their number dead. In 1853 Cap 
tain Prevost, R.N., failed to penetrate across with a large party 
of sailors; whilet Mr. Gisborne, C.E., with but a few Indians, 
crossed in five days. There is no object in hampering an expedi- 
tion with extra mouths of soldiers and convicts to feed, when two 
or three European engineers, with enough natives easily trained 
to chain and hold the levelling staves, can cross with ease, where 
it would be a matter of serious difficulty to maintain alive and in 
gocd health a number of European “ men-of-war” sailors. No 
better men can be found for this work than the Caribbean ma.- 
hogany-cutters of Belize and Truxillo. Instead of appealing to 
Parliament for ships, men, and money, which will never be 
granted for such an “ idea,” it would be much better to interest 
one or more of the learned Societies to make common cause, and 
promote a through scientific investigation of this region. Volua- 
teers would be found who are ready to give their services; the 
grumbles of the British tax-payer would not be heard, and the 
pet project of Dr. E. Cullen accomplished. 


8. P. OtrvER, Lieut. R.A. 


Aw Extecrro-Maenetic “ Drvinmne Rop.”—An American, 
according to the Hamilton, C. W., Times, claims possession of 
the secret of a wonderful discovery for making subterraneau 
explorations from the surface for mineral deposits by the appli- 
cation of electro magnetism. The apparatus, as described, will 
indicate the direction of the bulk of a mineral vein at any depth, 
and affords a principle for calculating the species of the ore and 
the richness of the deposit, The direction of mineral deposits, 
when away from any railroad line, which exerts a counter at- 
traction of great power, is indicated ata distance of several 
miles. The remarkable success of an American silver mining 
company in the Lake Superior region is ttributed to this dis- 
covery. 





Procress or SoutnH AUSsTRALIA.--The population of South 
Australia at the end of the year 1866 is estimated by Mr. Booth- 
by, the Government statist, at 169,153—namely, 88,272 males and 
80,881 females. This is nearly double the population of 1855. 
The increase in the year 1866 was somewhat below 4} per cent. ; 
4,029 by excess of births over deaths (the births being 6,782, and 
the deaths only 2,753), and 2,820 by excess of immigration over 
emigration. The revenue in 1866 amounted to £949,774, or 
double that of 1855. The public debt, incurred solely for the 
construction of reproductive public works, amounted at the end 
of 1856 to £775,600, or £4 11s. 6d. per head of population. 
Taking the last thres years together, the total imports amounted 
to £8,175,669, and the exports to £9,294,128, leaving a balance 
in favour of the colony of £1,118 459, distributed throughout the 
period as follows :—In 1864 the exports exceeded the imports by 
£892,614; in 1865 by £202 250; and last year by £23,595 only. 
In 1864 the exports of staple products were valued at 42 per 
cent. more than the goods cleared for home consumption; in 1865 
at 8 per cent. only, but in 1866 the shipments did not exceed the 
imports by as much as 1 per cent. During the first eighteen 
months of this period the exports exceeded the imports enor- 
mously, and, unfortunately, induced excessive importations 
during the latter half of the period, when, the exports falling 
considerably, depression naturally resulted. The export of wool 
amounted to £412 163 in 1856 ;in 1866 it was no less than 19,789,- 
528lb, The sheep in 1866 were 3,911,610, against 3,779,308 in 
1865, a very trifling addition. The falling off in cattle is great, 
the number supposed to be dispasturing this year being 123,820, 
against 158,057 in 1866, and 204.692 in 1865. At the close of 
1866 there were 416 miles of main road metalled and completed, 
of which sixty-seven miles were constructe during that year. 
The vineyards in 1866 comprised 6,361 acres, against 6,629 in 
the year before. 





Tue Rexic3 or JeERvSALEM.—The Palestine explorers are 
making large additions to our knowledge of Jerusalem. The 
cheese-monger’s valley—the great hollow separating Zion from 
Moriah—turns out to have had a shape surprisingly unlike what 
has been supposed. When the excavations now in progress are 
complete, we ehall have a new map of the Holy City. ‘The pre- 
sent labours are devoted mainly to investigations connected with 
the sites of the Temple and the Holy Sepulchre. Funds are 
greatly needed for the completion of these labours, since no 
public department has yet been established in England which 
could either take charge of these importaut works or expect to 
secure their results for the benefit of the nation. Many a time 
in past years we bave urged the formation ot a Semitic depart- 
ment in the British Museum, which, from the nature of the case, 
would be mainly devoted to biblical illustration. Surely the 
time has come when this idea might be carried out to the profit 
of science and religion. 





WomeEN as CONVERSATIONALISTS.—There can be no doubt 
that, as a rule, the readiness of women in conversation is much 
greater than that of men. The renowned Mrs. Poyeer, speaking 
as the advocate of her sex as against those “ poor tongue-tied 
creatures,” the men, thanks Providence that “ when she has any- 
thing to say she can mostly find words to say itin.” But in this 
she.surely does the ladies less than common justice, So much 
as this might be said in bebalf of a fair proportion of those whom 
she regards as the more helpless half of society. It is when they 
have nothing to say that women show their immense superiority 
in saying it. They can create the conversation, which is the 
great social difficulty. Give a man a subject that he knows any- 
thing about, and unless he be ean / a fool or morbidly reticent, 
he can talk about it so as to make himself fairly intelligible, and 

to those for whom the subject has any inter 


or some strong sympathy. But the power of conversation in some 
women, and not always those of remarkable ability, is the very 
art of making bricks without straw. They will talk to one b 
the hour about nothing—that is, on no particular subject 
with no particular object—and talk coherently, and not oe 
and very pleasantly, all the time. It would be very difficu 
perhaps, for the listener to carry away with him any men 
notes of what has been said; he may not be conscious of having 
gained any new ideas, or of having had his old ones much en- 
larged ; but he will rice and go his way, a8 one does after a light 
= ———— meal, sensibly cheered and refreshed, but retain- 
bg no tronblesome memories of the ingredients which have com- 
posed it.— Blackwood, ” - 





TRADE wWiTH CaANADA.—Among the practical duties that de- 
mand the attention of Congress is the formation of the treaty of 
Commerce between the United States and the newly confederated 
British North American Provinces. The Government of the New 
Dominion is no doubt favourably disposed on the subject, one 
of the arguments in favour of confederation having been based 
on the plea that it would place the provinces in a better position 
for obtaining commercial privileges from this and other coun- 
tries. In respect to the United States, even the party that pro- 
cured the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty are now in favour of 
@ more liberal commercial policy with the British Provinces, 
The experiment has not been attended with a single beneficial 
result. It has almost annihilated the prosperous trade between 
the two countries, and has been more injurious to us than to our 
neighbours, The products of Canada, such as flour, grain, and 
lumber, imported to the United States, reduced the prices of com- 
modities to a reasonable standard, and diminished the cost of liv- 
ing to the masses, For these products the manufactures of New 
England were exchanged, thus carrying the means of remunera- 
tive industry to a _— class of the community, The repeal of 
the Treaty was attended by an advance in the prices of — 
meat, and lumber, the latter operating disastrously to our house 
and ship building interests. As for the Canadians, they found 
new markets for their produce in the West Indies andin Euro 
while new factories were everywhere started, and are still in op- 
eration to manufacture the articles that were formerly obtained 
from New England. Whether a new commercial treaty can be 
effected on the same advantageous terms as before, seems some- 
what doubtful. But a modification of the present prohibitory 
system can at least be obtained that may be equally beneficial to 
to the two countrier.— Com. Advertiser. 


FASHIONABLE DINNER PARTY IN ABYSSINIA.W—A great de- 
gree of scepticism has been entertained in regard to the mode 
of supplying brinde er raw meat to the guests to the fashion- 
able parties at Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia. When the 
company have taken their seats at table, a cow or bull is 
brought to the door, and his feet strongly tied; after which 
the cooks proceed to select the most delicate morsels. Before 
killing the animal, all the flesh on the buttocks is cut off in 
solid square pieces, without bones or much effusion of blood. 
Two or three servants are then employed, who, as fast as they 
can procure brinde, lay it upon cakes of teff placed like dishes 
down the table, without cloth or anything che beneath them. 
By this time all the guests have knives in their hands, and the 
men prefer the large crooked ones, which in the time of war 
they put to all sorts of uses. The company are so ranged that 
one gentleman sits between two ladies; and the former with 
his long knife begins by cutting a thin piece, which would be 
thought a good steak in England, while the motion of the fi- 
bres is yet perfectly distinct. In Abyssinia no man of any 
fashion feeds himself or touches his own meat. The women 
take the flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about the 
thickness of one’s little finger, then crosswise into equare pieces 
somewhat smaller than dice. This they lay upon a portion of 
the tcff bread, strongly powdered with black pepper, or cayenne 
and fossil salt, and then wrap it up like a cartridge. In the 
meantime, the gentleman, having put up his knife, with each 
hand resting upon his neighbour's knee, his body stooping, his 
head luw and forward, and mouth open, very like an Biot, 
turns to the one whose cartridge is first ready, who stuffs the 
whole of it between his jaws at the imminent risk of chokin 
him. This is a mark of grandeur. The greater the man would 
seem to be, the larger is the piece which he takes into his 
mouth, the more noise he makes in chewing it, the more polite 
does he prove himself. None but beggars and thieves, sa: 
they, eat small pieces and in silence. Having dispatched th 
morsel, which he does very expeditiously, his neighbour on the 
other hand hold forth a second pellet, which he devours in the 
same way, and go on till he is satisfied. He never drinks till 
he has finished eating ; and before he begins, in gratitude to 
the fair ones who have fed him, he makes up two small rolls 
of the same kind and form, each of the ladies opens her mouth 
at once, while with his own hand he supplies a portion to both 
at the same moment. Then commence the potations, which, 
we are assured, are not regulated with much regard to so- 
briety or decorum. Al! this time the unfortunate victim at 
the door is bleeding, but bleeding little ; for so skilful are the 
butchers, that while they strip the bones of the flesh, they 
avoid the parts which are traversed by the great arteries. At 
last they fall upon the thighs likewise; and soon after, the 
animal perishing from logs of blood, becomes so tough, that 
the unfeeling wretches who feed on the remainder can scarcely 
separate the muscles with their teeth. In the description now 
given, we have purposely omitted some features, which, itjis 
not improbable, have been a little too highly coloured, if not 
even somewhat inaccurately drawn. But there is no reason 
to doubt the general correctness of the delinestion, not except- 
ing the grossest and most repulsive particulars.—London pa- 
per. 





TuncsTEN, FOR Dritimne Rock.—It is proposed by Mr. E. 
Gaudin to eubstitute tungsten for the black diamond employed 
for drilling rock. Mr. Gaudin prepares from tungsten, in a 
flame supplied freely with oxygen, & substance far more brilliant 
than the ruby, and which will pulverise the hardest granite quite 
as readily as the black di d experiments, it is 
said, have shown that it can be obtained in any form and of an 
dimensions without difficulty : it ie equally applicable for drill 
ing rocks and for workimg tempered steel, and even white cast- 
iron. We should think, however, that if it be far more brilliant 
than ruby, and attainable of any dimensions, its value as @ pre+ 
cious stone would far exceed its money-value as an article to he 








used for any other purpose in the meantime. 
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which, in furling, it revolves, being, as it were, rolled up. 
sail, all that 


amy 5 is necessary is to slack the clew-lines and 
haul in the sheets, when the sail is let down, assisted by its 
own weight. In furling, the press of the wind upon the sails 
aids in rolling it up, besides which it is all the time “ taut,” 
thus enabling it to be carried to the very last minute in bad 
‘weather. A great saving is made here both in canvas and 
rope, it being well known that the great friction of the many 
ropes used in the old style of rigging is very destructive. 





Scorch PATERFAMILIAS.—In a recent number of All the Year 
Round ap the following: “ The Scotch father is sternly 
patriarchal. ~The wife isin a great measure subordinate to 

, even in domestic matters. In England and Ireland, and 
in most other Christian coun the children take 
religion and piety from their mothers ; in Scotland they take 
them from their fathers. This is chiefly to be observed amon 
the middle and lower classes. ‘You will find many Scotc’ 
olds in the rural districts where the father is a sort of 
potentate in the house. He has the best room, the best chair 
the best knife and fork, and silver spoon, he tit-bits and 
luxuries are reserved for him. His wife speaks to him with 
awe and reverence and calls him Mister, even to her own re- 
lations. When this majestic father expresses his views, his 
wife sits mum, never daring to put ina word. If he is given 
to religion, he will have his way in that, if he be given to 
whiekey-toddy, he will have his way in that also. He will de- 
cide the doctrine of predestination, and equally determine for 
himself how many tumblers are good for him after dinner. 
Education, I fancy, is the bottom of this Scotch singularity. 
The men are beter educated than the women.” 


HvuNGARIAN JMPROVEMENTS.—Hungary is waking up to 
economical as well as political endeavours, with a view to de- 
velope resources which have been too long neglected. The 
Theiss and the Danube, and Theiss and Koros are to be con- 
nected by a canal, and thus open a channel for the great grain- 
bearing plains of the kingdom. Two main lines of railway are 
to be begun forthwith, from Pesth to Fiume on the Adriatic, and 
from Pesth to the capital of Transylvania. At present Hun 
has one mile of railway for every nineteen square miles of terri. 
tory ; England hae the same to every square and a half mile. 
The importance of these two lines will be manifest to any one 
who will look at a map of the countries they are to traverse. 
Hitherto, for want of roads, Transylvania has been isolated, and 
unproductive to the empire, notwithstanding that her mineral 
wealth is great, and her annual crop of wine large enough to 
supply millions of customers. 
that led many patriotic Transylvanians to rejoice at the defeat 
of Austria in last year’s campaign. Having no longer to occupy 
herself with Germany or Italy, Austria, they say, will take 
thought for her Sclavonic resources, which are, after all, the 
strength of her empire. 


A Farturne wits Compounp InTEREsT.—About one Eng- 
lish coin there exists a very singular delusion—Queen Anne’s 
farthing. Often and often have the officers of the British Mu- 
seum received letters asking whether, as the writer was in 
re of the third of the farthings, of which the Museum 

the other two, he was not entitled to the £1,000 or a0; 
and grievous no doubt has been his disappointment at being 
told that his fancied treasure might possibly be worth four or 
five shillings. How the delusiou ever originated it is impos- 
sible to say; but one account tells that a lady in Yorkshire, 

ving lost one of these farthi which she valued as a 
bequest of a dear friend, offered a very large sum for its re- 
covery, and this fr rise to a false impression of the value of 
any specimen. It is commonly believed that only three ex- 
amples of the farthings were struck off, because it was found 
that there was a flaw near the bridge of the Queen’s nose: 
another account says the die broke in two. There are really 
no less than five or six different patterns of the , but 
most of them were struck for approval only, and never issued. 
The genuine farthing has the inscription, “ Anna Dei gratia,” 
surrounding the Queen’s bust; on the reverse the figure of, 


mallod edges, lie tse farthings of ‘George III. “OF the pat 
terns, the rarest seems to be one like the genuine 4 
with the — “ Anna Regina.” 1823 there was a 
trial at Dublin it a Queen Anne’s » which, it was 
stated, had actually been sold for £900.— 











White toplay and mate in 2 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 984, 


White. Black. 
1 KttoK4 | 1 P tks B [best] 
2RtoQ4ch 2 BtksR 
SPB t deen | 8 KtoQ4 
4 P toQB 4checkmate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. F.B., Plattsburg, N, ¥.—A reply has been forwarded by post. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
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, the former giving the odds of Q Kt 
Gamez I. 
Removes Wailrte’s Q Kt. 
ScoTcH GAMBIT. 


3 
. 





Our next two games were played a few days ago between Mr. 


or goeur 
mpanied hy his wife and two daughters. The Musée 
of Brussels have paid 125,000 franes for it. 


Brrrish GuiaNa.—This colony comprises an area of 76,000 
square miles, and contains a total population of 148.026 persons, 
In the year 1865 the imports were valued at £1,359,222 sterling, 
or less by about £150,000 than those of the p: ear, The 

cipal articles imported to the colony are butter, flour, dried 
rice, and brandy. Exports reached their maximum in 1865, 


joans, amounted to £300,894. 





THE Air oF THE LONDON UNDERGROUND Rariway— 
The inquest on the body of the young woman who died suddenly 
while travelling on the Un round Railway has resulted in a 
verdict from natural causes. e evidence of the scientific wit- 
nesses was conclusive as to the innocuous character of the atmos- 
phere of the railway. Two independent analyses were made, 
and both agreed in the opinion that there were no impure gases 
which existed in sufficient quantities to affect the health even of 
passengers who were in a diseased condition of body. We never 
had any other opinion ourselves. 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 

amined at 

WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLuaNED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyED OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
“| ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and 7 Joun Strezt, New York. 





BRANCH OFFICES: | 











Black, White, Black, THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
be 7 .M. . Awarded to American Sewinc Macutnes at the Paris 
a a omens mo Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
1PtoK4 K4 2PtoKRS5 PtoQB5 Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit; 
: her BS a pay’y 3 = ny 2 er P 4 one ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
4KttkeKP KttoQBS |% B toQ5ch ROE Tus Hows Macuras Co., 
5 Rt to Q3(a) toQ BBtoQBs BtksB. ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres. 
: , ” & 4 3 zt te * B3 = hg Q kts > q y 6 ch Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
8 Boks tl 28 Shere R to K sq 699 BROADWAY, New York. 
9 Pto t4 ttoKk4 WRtoKRZ Kte K6 : 
* , jody + Pisa = ch = eos 3 r- 3 3 SPECIAL NOTICE. 
DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
PtoKS  KttoKsq 32 RtoQKt2 RtoK7 whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
13 PtoK Kt5 P 95 33 R to 3% P to +t 3 causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
14 Bto 2 2 BtoK B4 34 Q to t5 PtoQR3 existence desirable. If youare oufering or have suffered from in- 
15 PtoK B4 to Q 4 (d) 35 QtksRP BtoQBeq voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
6 BtoK B3 to Q2 36 g toQKt5 QtksK BY |neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
17 Ae K2 to K B3 87 KtoQ Kt3 BtoQRs a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
18 Kt PtksP Kt tks P (c) 38 Q to 4M RtoQB your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
19 P tks Kt K B tks P 89 RtoK Ktsq(g) B tke P ch of order ?+ Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
20 CastlesQR(d) P toQ B4 40 KtoQRS Qto KBsq ch) it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
And Black wins. is asediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Doyou 


(a) Kt tks B P, though hazardous, would have given a brisk 
attack, and we are of opinion would have been better than the | t 


move made. 
6) A lost move. 


attac! 


(d) Not good by any means, but it is difficult to find anything 


less objectionable. 
(e) Biack plays this part of the game remarkably 
(/) This we are inclined to think 

Queen comparatively out of pla: 


well. 





Game IL. 
Remove Wuitz’s Q Kt. 
Evans GAMBIT. 








t 
(/) An ill-considered move which loses the game. 


¢) ae sacrifice is very well conceived, and gives Black a fine 


is an error, as it puts the 


(g) Immediately fatal ; his pn chance was to play 39 Q to K 
It was knowledge of these facts | B7 


have spells of short breathing or pe gn Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you haye spells of fainting or rushes of blood 
o the head? {s your memory impaired ? Is your mind con- 
stantly ar f upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jamp? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do ursue your 
business with the same — Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees wea 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint ? 

Now, yp ya diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in — health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 
persevering, successful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of palpitation 








White. Black, White. Black. of the net They are mover —y they cannot coeeens aut 
ness; they don’t sad and di aged; they are always 
aie, ae dp Me. M. ms. &. polite — | pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Q Rto 3. B CastlesQR_ | them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 19 QtoK Kt3 PtoKB4 meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
8 BtoQB4 } +d a 20 BtoK5 BtoQ Kt3 s inflamed by running to excess. These will not only rnin 
4PtoQKt4 Btks 21 P to 8 6 Kt to QB 3 | their constitution, but those they do business with or for, 
5PtoQBS BtoQR4 22 BtksKKtP(d)K RtoK Ktsq| How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
6 Castles P to Q3 (a) 2% BtksKR RtksB self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
7PtoQ4 P tks P (6) 24 K Rto 352 R tks B ness in those o that has reduced the general system so much 
8 QtoQ Kt3 3 to 2% 3 QtoKB4 RtoK B2 as to induce almost every other disease—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, 
9 P tks QP tok R38 26 P to KS R to K Kt 2(¢) | spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
10 BtoQ Kt2 BtoQ Kt3(c)| 27 QtksKRP ed) which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
il +p yy PtoQR3 2 P tks QBP R tks Kt Pch | scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 
WBtQR4 BtoQR2 29 KtoB R tks B P ch ne. 
13 PtoQ5 PtoQ Kt4 30 KtoKsq BtoQ5 Diseases of these organs require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
14 9 BS KttoK¢ 3LP tks Kt KtksQ BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
15 KttksKt Ptks Kt queens ch is a certainScure for a of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
16 QtksK Pch Kt to K 2 32 $3 K B8ch Q to Kaq Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
17 BtoQKt3 BtoQKt2 | 33 K tke KBch and all diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether existing in Male 
And Black resigns. or oa, * — whatever cause originating and no matter of how 
a) Kt to K B 3 is the er when receiving a Kt. no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
Taking the Q BP Frith B oni be Gangerews on account| ensue. Our fiesh and blood are supported from these sources, 
of the reply. —Q to Q Kt 8. esd and Lam — and peagines, and that of posterity, depends upon 
x Gam irregular re- mpt use of a reliable remedy. 
a unease aha sana a mbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of, 18 years, 
d) Badly played, as it loses two Bishops for a Rook. prepared by H, T. HELMBOLD, Draggis , 
e) Black’s last move, and the present one were made with the 594 Broadway, New York, aud 
? of bringing both the Rook and the Q B to bear on White’s 104 South 10th Faia elphis, Pe. 
° ‘ ered 


Pricu—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 an. 
per D t i y 


eddrens, Geld by all oreryy 
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WAREHOUSE, 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 


MACHINES, 


PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATTEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 


and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. 
TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in the most durable and workmanlike manner. 
CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 


BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish. 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSINC STICKS, 
Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined ; Embossing Presses, 


Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, 


Piercing Machines, Lead and 


Rule Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 
R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





FINANCIAL. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co. 
SIGHT DRAFTS 


ON THE 


CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 


At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BankEERS, 
7 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire, 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? 


Use Sandford’s Patent Challenge Heater, 


PORTABLE Or SET in BRICK of which full description and testimo 
nials can be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise. 


SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE 
Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel. 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE 
is an a -burner, and very economical ag oo 

BANFORD’S CHALLENGE KANGE has larger ovens than 
any other in the world, and is a PERFEOT BakKER. 

ANFORD'S CHALLENGE RANGE can either be used in a 
fire-place or standing out as a stove, 

A Parlor Stove that will give a steady, soft heat, with 
little fuel, easily managed, keeping fire all winter without going 
out, is what all want; and such is the 

COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. 
Santford’s Mammoth Heater (or Globe Stove), 
is still triumphant as the most ey Stove for all places where 
@ quick, powerfal heat is wanted. It does not burn much coal, as 
some suppose, but just the contrary, Its success is known by the 


numerous imitations. Buy theoriginal, with heavy castings ; the ant 


light castings soon fail. 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
The Cooking Stove Improved Again. 

The ** Mutual Friend’ Gcoking Stove combines all 
that was known to be good in all other S:oves, with some im- 
portant improvements patented for this Stove, 

For descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORES, 


Nos. 239 and 24.1 Water St., N. ¥. 





EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Poot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 
What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is a question which the wee has a right to ask, and it 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 
hese competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the =” toms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure every species of headache, 
Tranquillize the nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
Promote healthful perspiration. 
Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
tion of the ord avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the bod = », When neglected too often, lead to chronic 
of a fa’ ter. 
Those who have tested the preparation in their own cases, or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 


portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 





278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 






INSURANCE. pk: 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 








IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - - ---- + === = = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - <= - 2022+ ++ = = $266,057 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......9756,057 77 


Insures Pro against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies Tnened and Losses paid at the Ottice 


of the Company, 
at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the Usiwd 
inn JAMES W. OTIB, President, 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universally 
adopted into use,in every country and 
among all classes, 8 this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other, 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their aaete and friends, 
, and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails through any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th de upon th ds of certifi. 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
ptodlish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with sufety by anybody. Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
P 
ti 

















urely vegetable no harm can arise from their use In any quan- 
ty. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healtiy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pillw nelly cure :— 

For yepepes or Indigestion, istlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
moderately to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symptoms, Bil 
fous Meadache, Sick Headache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Milious Fev. 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dyseutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
diseased action ot the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect by sympathy. 

4sa Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

“ acca seme 





t the st h and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious derangement 
exitts. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J, O, AYER, & OO., Practical Chemists. 
Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 









ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trank Line Acress the Continent, 


WITH THE AID AND or Tas Unt- 


as it is the sole link 
Levepdlictn, over wheat 
ectian Sednd teeach peast pagan 
Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


miles are now buil al, = thin 8 few days 
Summit of the Sierra N afew Janay miles, now 
graded, will be added, and the ‘aa on 
ther Sospeteti tes yh Serene ae 
seeut are vendy at baad or 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
“The xe tee th leted portion surpasses all 
usiness U 6 
estimate. The fg o complet quarter ending August 
are as follows in 
Gross OPERATING Net 
Earnings, EXpEnsEs, EaRnines, 
9487.579 G4 $86,443 47 $101,031 lA7Z 


orat the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 

three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 

the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 

cae ine mouotains, and with only the normal ‘ratio of govern- 

tent transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road 

The Somers interest liabilities during the same period were 

than $125, 


Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the tuture b 





The Company are authorized to continue their line oa 
pp it shail meet and connect with the roads now buildin; 


Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will aid 
and contro! balf the entire San F and 
issouri River, as now seems probeble, the United States 

will have invested in the completion of 865 miles ¢38,592,- 
bes or at the average rate of Dy ante per mile—not includ 
absolute grant of 2@, acres of the Public lands. 
sone a jeint investor in my magnificent enterp: = 

a waiving its first lien in favour of the Pine First Mortgage 

holders, Taz GzNERAL Go’ 





eee 
= 


all ordinary contingencies, 
The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the present at 
96 per cent. and accrued interest from July lst, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 
PR Lege by Act of Congress, are issued onl 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
} wearin y by the Government ; and represent, in Lah first | 200 


d an hich 
hove been, invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnin and which is worth more ng = 


three times the amount 0} First wp) bay Bonds which can be 


inte Coatral Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, wraasens and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad Act of Con- 


grees, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ther classes of railroad bonds. 








cee are the superior claim u Setar the most vi- 
?. vive of the through line. 


tal and valuable 
Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 


which is a subordinate lten), the road receives the benefit of 
donations from California. 


ully half the bane cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
"To an We is co’ trated upon the 150 miles now about 
comple 
Fouth—a local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 
The principal as well as the interest of its of its Bonde being pay- 
Ban. in coin, upon a legally bin agreement. 
pas pen investigated fe resources and prospects of 
of the C uy’s we cor- 
pm he cm ee dhe these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable and, remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 








Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
CHNTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per cent. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest, 


The following are the current rates ayy 17th], sui 
of course, te slight variations from day We eee 














U.8 cou and difference 
U8 te pen, do. 
. couy 
U.8 1868" Ses’ coupon’ 
U, 8. 1865 [new], : 
% & 1867 [new], coupon, do 
* coupon, an 
U. 8. (4 series “5 do 
U. 8. 3d series], do do..........119,98 





For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom 
Pamphlets py ees can be cant, S t the Office of the i 
illiam Street, and by 


road Company, 54 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AED 
Financial Agents ot the C, P. BR. RB. Co., 
NO, S NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK 


across the | With Dela Lackawanna and Western 
Biegpiog Cars through irom New York to Chicago. 
Allento a Wilkesbarre, 
by Lelnuhin, Lancaster, de. 






AND THE WEST, without change 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LIMB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &ec. 
With but one change of cars, 
Wirrsr Amnaneument :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 


Wilkesbarre, > dee, 
850 AM, Way Trala for 


Conn: 


12 m. for 


From foot of New York. 
Saar 


Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Bundays, when 


6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 


‘and bat Seen Central A | Philadel and fate 


the! Railroad for Erie and the Oil at Junction 
Palace 


Ge See 


~ CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an publication, sent post free to any 
partiof the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
oe Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY, HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y 
TURKISH BATHS, 
No. 83 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORE. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 


Gentlemen, 6 to 8a. m., 2to9 P. u. Ladies, 9 4. u. to 1. 








ESTABLISHED 
Ee. Ww. BURR, 


ae Fenpagten, Jraete Stroudsburg, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, Aten Pitts- 791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
and the West, with but one change of cars to Cincinnati 


Announce to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry business—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 

DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 





FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETEBS, 
3.00 p. m.—for Bomervill STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &, 
nm. for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch | and to Manufaeture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisbi Pittebarg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. | the latest European styles, ‘ . : 
So Se ie ey AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
510 p. m., for 8om ond Flemington, 
ise ciege CAUTION. 
p.m., for Somervill Messrs, A. T. STEWART & COsz being the exclusive 
8.00 oe Pi = the the West” Slooping Onte frou Jones, agents and importers of all the KID GLOVES made by 
City ie a to taba every evening. ALEXANDRE of Paris, respectfully caution buyers against 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
ot See oe ew Cee Foot oe Street, N. R., at No. 


1 Astor House, 
Greenwich 8t., and at pau = Hotels. 
-- are Superintendent. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agen 


ERIE RAILWAY. _ 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 





upkirk, and all points West and 


3.80 P.M. Way Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. Way pap pe ping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, an tions w 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 


= Wednesday nights a — Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
Wednesday nighis 





Scnpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 8.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night ress, for Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without << c of Couches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and 

Perfect) Ventilated an a2 a Sleeping Coaches accom- 





pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the To sites 28 Bronte 
way—Depot re ot Chambers Ne New ork, and Long Dock 
sta 8 —t 

H. RIDDLE, 
ibe Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Sup’t. 





ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIC 

HE BEST AND MOST P’ ‘NG TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and |BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc BTRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 
rote now and dalgerous Imitation offered to them under s 


name ve e would request them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH 


TRADE mark :| wanna 


been assumed b sate h 
public in shah: to 


CAUTION !—42 
against the use 
Sole Agent 


1, 
we desire’ to caution the 
FOR GILLOTT’S. 


ited by the Supreme Court 
at General al ram, January, 1867, 


prensor anton & 


New! York). é 
others of 


Broadway, No. 10 


8.00 A.M, Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

830 AM. Way’ Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 

10.00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
West and et. 


est of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 


est and South— 


imitations stamped inside “ ALEXANDER,” also “ ALEX- 
ANDRE CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and sold 
as the genuine glove. 


Medaille de 1 re Classe 
Alexandre, 


A T.®. & Cle. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGE A. HBARN, 
39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENIH STREET, 


All genuine Alexandre 
Gloves are stamped 





F ORMERLY OF 425 Broapway, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


5.00 P.M. Wa: binge for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
5.30 P.M. t Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, or 
and all points South and West. 
6.00 P.M. Wa Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
at apa Dunkir mer te West - —~y- HAIR SHAWLS 
=. an est an a! 
this ‘Train Slespis Coaches will run through to Cin. ; ; 
nnati Ww: out ¢. 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Train, Daily, for the West. COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
Also Way Trains for Boiling 8 Keto and Paterson at AND. 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1. oe Re or 


BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Pari 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 


Denigas prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 








SIXTY-SHVENTH YHAR. 
HINRICHS’, 
FoRMERLY 


WERCKMEISTER®’, 
150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 

Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c., also KLEEMAN’S PATENT 8T. GER 
MAIN LAMPS, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection o1 his customers and the public 
generally, who are respectfully invited to call. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
OT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a y aqgertmens of Buots 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; rted E: lish 
Bend 80! and Bese fall those st eee ~- 








> FIRST reas PIANOS 
Melodeons; 


et Orgaas, the “the the Dest Mewafest red ; 
mene vee anos. r drgans at 


Pianos t 


rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. HO WATERS. a co. 





Parlor, Church, and 
warranted for six — GpDeREDE’s 
—THREE 


Shoes, Sole Leather, Cricket and 
able prices. 
IMBREDE’S—NEW WEDDING CARD8, 
G 588 or 8723 "BROADWAY. 





NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELO 
588 or 872 BROADWA 


eV A+ PERBLY ILLUMINATED 


or 872 BROADWAY, 








* 4 pa 


a 
; 
: 








